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BY WILLIAM J. REILLY, PH.D. 


Life is too short and too valuable to fritter away 
in work. Here’s how to “live the life of Reilly” 


® you CAN Avo work. What makes 
me so sure? It’s because I’ve seen 
so many men and women do it. 
And I know exactly how it’s done. 

Most Americans have the ridic- 
ulous notion that anything they do 
which produces income is work— 
and anything they do outside of 
“working” hours is play. There is 
no logic to that. 

I have a friend who is a locomo- 
tive engineer. I know he loves the 
feeling of masterfulness and re- 
sponsibility that comes over him 
when he gets behind the throttle 
and blows that whistle. But when 
he comes into the house on a typ- 
ical night his wife is apt to say, 
“George, the Carlburgs want us to 
come over and play bridge tonight.” 

Suddenly George feels all fagged 
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out. He mutters irritably, “Must 
we go? I’ve had a hard day. You 
know I don’t like bridge and play 
it miserably. Besides, Willard is 
such an old windbag.” 

Now, to George, playing bridge 
at the Carlburgs’ is the purest kind 
of work, infinitely more exhausting 
and harassing than his activities at 
the throttle. And he is right. 

What about yourself? Is your 
job work or fun? If it is work, then 
you would probably be wise to take 
immediate steps to get out of it. 

If you don’t get out now, you 
may end up like the frog that is 
placed in a pot of fresh water on 
the stove. As the temperature is 
gradually increased, the frog feels 
restless and uncomfortable, but not 
uncomfortable enough to jump out. 





Without being aware that a change 
is taking place, he is gradually 
lulled into unconsciousness—boiled. 

Much the same thing happens 
when ‘a person is in a job he dis- 
likes. His duties become a monot- 
onous routine that slowly dulls his 
senses. He reacts by becoming 
moody and nervous—a victim of 
indigestion and insomnia. As he 
continues to feel frustrated, he be- 
comes rebellious, figuratively kicks 
at people, gradually grows sour on 
the world. 

Life really begins when you dis- 
cover that you can do anything you 
want. Amelia Earhart expressed it 
well when she wrote: “I flew the 
Atlantic because I wanted to. It 
isn’t, I think, a reason to be apolo- 
gized for by man or woman... 

“Whether you are flying the At- 
lantic, or selling sausages, or driv- 
ing a truck, your greatest power 
comes from the fact that you want 
tremendously to do that thing and 
do it well.” 





Here is what business leaders 
say about Dr. Reilly’s exciting 
idea on How to Avoid Work, this 
presentation of which is adapted 
from his new ‘book, copyright, 
1949, by Harper and Brothers: 


I wish I could have read this 
39 years ago when I started 
to work. 
—Allan T. Preyer 
Chairman of the Board 
Morse International, Inc. 


Sure to give a lot of help to 
a lot of people, if they will 
only reach for it. 
—Lee H. Bristol 
Executive Vice President 
Bristol-Myers Co. 


How to Avoid W ork certainly 
shows how to enjoy yourself 
constructively. 

—Joe Cross 


Radio writer and producer 
Creator of What’s My Name? 


Shows how to pick your goal 
and go toward it with so 
much zest and fun that you 
hope the journey never ends. 
—Eugene S. Thomas 
General Manager 
Television Station WOIC 


I've seen Reilly's ideas of 
How to Avoid Work carry 
many a man successward. .. . 
Follow his tips and your life 
is bound to be more pleasant 
and more profitable. 
—H. F. Moncrieff 
President 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp. 
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Actually, there is only one way 
in this world to achieve true hap- 
piness, and that is to express your- 
self in a career that appeals to you 
more than any other. Then you 
feel you are making a contribution. 
And then it is not work. 

* A doctor who has felt the pulse 
of life and the still of death does 
not feel he is working when he 
| leaves a party to deliver a baby. 

| © A farmer who owns his own land 
is not working when he labors 15 
| hours a day to get in his crop. 

| {A carpenter ‘is not working when 
he builds a cottage he is proud of. 
'*A mother is not working when 
she cleans the house so she can give 
her daughter a surprise party. As 
one mother said, as she stood over 
a steaming tub washing her baby’s 
diapers, “Whatever we do for those 
we love is never work. I’m proud 
of my little family. Not a one of 
them has ever been any trouble to 
me. It’s been fun.” 

Altogether too much emphasis, I 
think, has been placed on what we 
ought to do, rather than what we 
want to do. If your life is impor- 
tant, why waste it in disagreeable 
work that has no meaning to you? 

Nor does it make sense to think 
that, once you get started in a cer- 
tain field, you can’t change. No 
matter who you are, what you have 
been doing, how old you are, you 
can change to a job environment 
more agreeable to your nature. 
There is no such thing as a one- 
and-only career for anyone. 


What Do You Want to Do? 

Since work is doing something 
you do not want to do, your first 
step in avoiding work is obviously 
to find out what you do want to do 
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—what interests you most, what 
you can get really enthusiastic 
about. Try this approach: suppose 
you were financially independent 
and perfectly free to do anything 
you wanted. What would you do? 

First, let’s get this straight. You 
can’t just say, “I wouldn’t do any- 
thing.” Doing nothing is the worst 
kind of work—as anyone who has 
ever tried to retire will tell you. 

Perhaps you think you haven’t 
the slightest idea of what you would 
do. Many people have told me just 
that. But, with every one of them, 
at least a faint inclination in some 
direction or another came to light 
as soon as they began to review 
what they had liked or disliked 
about their past experiences. 

What I suggest is this: spend one 
hour a day absolutely alone for the 
next 10 days. Review your child- 
hood hobbies, your favorite studies, 
your school and community activ- 
ities, the various jobs you have held, 
the history of your vocational activ- 
ities. Expose yourself in reading 
and personal contacts to various 
fields of human activity, in an at- 
tempt to make some selection of a 
general field you would enjoy. I’m 
sure you will soon acquire some 
pretty definite ideas of what you 
would like to do. 

“Yeah . . . but wait a minute,” 
you say. “Suppose I go ahead and 
find out what kind of a job appeals 
to me most. So what? You don’t 
mean to tell me I can have any 
job I want just because it appeals 
to me, do you?” 

The answer, surprisingly, is yes. 
Just don’t become swamped in the 
maze of problems which cannot be 
solved all at once; just don’t lose 
hope before you get started. Take 
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it one step at a time. Admittedly, 
it‘takes a certain amount of cour- 
age to move from one field into 
another. But you’ve got to muster 
up enough confidence to take the 
plunge. 

Confidence is difficult to define, 
but I can give you an excellent 
example of it. One afternoon, when 
I was preparing for my daily swim 
at the University of Chicago pool, 
I noticed that my neighbor in the 
locker room was a blind man. 

“Will you take me in to the 
pool?” he asked. “This is my first 
visit here.” 

“Be glad to,” I answered. 

“Now you are at the side of the 
pool,” I told him, “and this is the 
shallow end. Shall I help you in?” 

“Oh no! Take me to the deep 
end,” he laughed. “I like to dive.” 

This confidence startled me; but 
I took him to the deep end, and 
he asked, “How far is the water 
level below us?” 

My hair raised just a little. 
“About two feet below where we 
are standing.” 

“Ts there anybody in the way?” 

“No, it’s all right now.” And 
before I had finished speaking he 
had made one of the prettiest dives 
I have ever seen. 

You must have that kind of con- 
fidence, but you don’t have to jump 
in blind. Here are some prepara- 
tory steps you can take: 

1. Read up on your general field. 

2. As soon as you get a line on 
the jobs that appeal to you most, 
write or talk with leaders in the 
field and with practical workers in 
the actual jobs you think you'd 
like. Find out as much as you can 
about each of these jobs—the basic 
abilities required, relations with 





AND HE OUGHT TO KNOW! 


William J. Reilly, Ph.D., was fright- 
ened by work at the early age of 14— 
running messages around Pittsburgh's 
Golden Triangle. Later, he worked his 
way through college by selling adver- 
tising space just two hours a day. Since 
then, by redefining the word work, he 
has been able to avoid it entirely. 

Nevertheless, as director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Straight Thinking, 
he is retained as a career consultant by 
individuals and as business consultant 
by many large corporations. 

He is also the author of a number of 
successful books including How to Im- 
prove Your Human Relations, The 
Law of Intelligent Action and The 
Twelve Rules for Straight Thinking. 











other people, required education 
and experience, the approximate 
pay range in each. Most people in 
the field will feel highly compli- 
mented when asked for this infor- 
mation. 

3. Decide if you have the basic 
abilities required. Most people’s 
abilities point in the same direction 
as their likes, but if you want to 
be an opera singer and you haven’t 
got the “pipes,” you’d better forget 
about it. The important thing is 
not to confuse basic ability with 
training. Lawrence Tibbett failed 
to make his high school glee club. 
This didn’t mean that Tibbett did 
not have the ability to become a 
great singer, but simply that his 
voice was untrained. To help you 
evaluate your ability for a specific 
job, remember that in every busi- 
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FIVE WAYS TO LOSE YOUR JOB 


“If there's anything that burns me up,” says career-consultant Reilly, “it's to 
see a person get nicely started in the right job and then get thrown out because of 
some common mistake in human relations. 

“The more ability a person acquires, the weaker he is likely to become in his 
human relations—unless he makes a conscious effort to strengthen himself.” 

Here are five of the commonest faults—five sure ways to lose your job: 


1. Go over the boss’ head: Any- 
time you feel that your boss doesn’t 
know what it’s all about, that you 
could run things a lot better than he, 
carry your fight to the leaders of your 
company. They'll see that you lack one 
of the basic qualities for success: a 
capacity for getting along with other 
people on the job. Your boss will 
lose little time in easing you out. 


2. Step on other people’s ideas: 
As soon as the other fellow brings up 
an idea, holler immediately, “It won't 
work!”, Don’t work any suggested 
changes into your own plans; you 
might get them accepted, that way. 
Build a reputation for detesting any 
idea that you didn’t think of first. 
Sure way to get people to hate you. 


3. Defend your mistakes; don’t 
admit them: It's tough to say “I 


was wrong,” or “I made a mistake” — 
so don’t. Make excuses, deny every- 
thing, shift the blame to someone else 
and you'll soon be an Unpopularity 
King whom employers are not sure 
they can trust. : 


4. Make rash promises: Give 
everything you're going to do a big 
build-up, so that even your best efforts 
later.will be a letdown; You'll suc- 
ceed in undermining your reputation. 


5. Let your guard down: Make 
careless statements and perform care- 
less acts during those unguarded, re- 
laxed moments—at company parties, 
for instance—and you'll manage to 
destroy the confidence of others that 
you've been building for months or 
years. Take a few too many drinks, 
tell off-color stories and get your em- 
ployers doubting your judgment. 





ness, art, trade or profession, there invented or written or created 


are four major jobs to be done: 


a. Creative—inventing, dis- 
covering or developing new 
ideas. If you have creative abil- 
ity, you know it without anybody 
telling you. If there is any doubt 
in your mind as to your ability to 
invent or discover new ideas, you 
probably do not have this abil- 
ity. And even if you think you 
have it, if you’ve never built or 


anything original that pleased 
you, you probably do not have it. 

b. Administrative—making 
plans and projects for the con- 
duct of the business or project. 
If you are a thoughtful person, 
slow to act, who enjoys analyz- 
ing, interpreting and summariz- 
ing the results of other people’s 
activities; if you’re strong on 
logic; if you like to pry into every 
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phase of an operation, you have 

the earmarks of an able admin- 

istrator. 

c. Executive—directing the 
work of others who actually carry 
out plans and policies. If you 
like plenty of action, if you love 
to organize and direct other peo- 
ple as they work, and if you're 
perfectly content to confine your 
activities to one department, 
you'd probably make a first rate 
executive. 

d. Line—performing a task in- 
volving no responsibility for the 
work of others. You know as 
well as I do that there are many 
people who have no desire to 
assume executive responsibility 
for the work of others. If you 
are satisfied with a routine task 
that doesn’t worry you at night, 
the best way to avoid work is to 
find a routine task that fascinates 
you. 

Many an able salesman _ has 
ruined himself trying to be a sales 
manager; many an able mechanic 
has failed trying to be a foreman; 
and many an able executive has 
gotten ulcers trying to be a business 
administrator. You can easily find 
out what abilities are required on 
any job, and decide if you have 
what it takes to fill the job. 

4. Decide if you would enjoy the 
human relations involved on the 
job. On some jobs, a person’s alone 
most of the time; on others, he’s 
rubbing shoulders with people from 
morning to night. In some, you 
must go out and take the initiative 
in meeting people ; in others, people 
come to you. Some jobs put you in 
a professional atmosphere, some in 
an artistic environment, some in a 
rough-and-tumble, highly competi- 


tive trade or business. It’s a good 
idea to anticipate these things, and 
decide in advance whether or not 
they meet your tastes. 

5. Set up a balance sheet for each 
job you’re considering, after you’ve 
decided you have the basic abilities 
and would enjoy the human rela- 
tions. Just draw a line down the 
center of a piece of paper. List the 
advantages on one side and the dis- 
advantages on the other. Now you 
can decide—without overlooking 
any of the evidence. 


Decide on Your First Step 

That new career you’ve picked 
out—the only way for you to avoid 
work—looks like a big order, doesn’t 
it? 

If you were asked to eat 2,000 
pounds of food, you’d balk—no 
matter how hungry you were. Yet 
you eat 2,000 pounds of food every 
year of your life, just by nibbling 
at it every day. Just so, by “nib- 
bling at” your chosen objective, you 
can, little by little, achieve: it. 

Other people have done it: A gas 
station attendant wanted to get into 
sales promotion work. He began by 
sending ideas to the sales promo- 
tion department. He just kept send- 
ing them in, month after month. 
One or two clicked and today he is 
one of the most successful sales 
promotion men in the business. 

A secretary wanted to get into 
personnel work. Her first step was 
to enroll in two courses given at a 
local college at night, and to apply 
for a job as, personnel assistant in 
her own company. 

A bored factory foreman, 38, de- 
cided he wanted to be a doctor 
back in his hometown. His first step 
was to switch to the night shift and 
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study for a medical degree by day. 

A saxophone player in a dance 
band wanted to get into accounting 
work. His first step was to get a 
job as a cost clerk, begin his studies 
toward becoming a C.P.A. three 
nights a week, and to give music 
lessons on Saturday to add to his 
income. 

A clerk in a florist shop wanted 
to write magazine stories. Her first 
step was to take a course of study 

“on magazine writing while she con- 
tinued to hold down her present 


job. More important, she put her- 
self on a schedule to write one hour 
a day. Incidentally, the first piece 
she sold was one about flowers. 

A young man working on an 
assembly line wanted to be a car- 
penter and builder. His first step was 
to get himself transferred to the 
plant’s carpenter shop, as a helper. 

A man who now specializes in 
designing instruments to locate oil 
deposits continued with his job in 
a drafting room while he took the 
first step in his chosen field. He 





MAKE A SUCCESS PLAN 


You can start a plan like this at any time of your life; it is never too late! 
If you're under 35, you should try to define exactly what kind of job you're 
shooting for and how much money you want to be making when you're 35. 
If you're 35-55, you can still switch from a job you dislike and do what you really 
want to do in another field. No matter what you've been doing, it’s always 


as below: 
VOCATIONAL 


Develop a salable background. How 
much you make is not so important as 
what you are doing, whom you are 
working with, and whether you are 
acquiring cashable experience. Do 
something unusual to get favorable 
attention. 


These are your peak earning years, 
and how much you make is important. 
Cash in on your salable experience. 


Your main objective is to set up your 
own business, over which you have 
complete control, so that no one can 
fire you. 





possible to relate much of your past experience to the new field. 
In working out your own life plan, divide your future into three main periods, 


AVOCATIONAL 


UP TO AGE 35 


In your spare time, build strong spon- 
sorship in social and business relations. 
Improve your job abilities through 
part-time study. Make strategic use of 
your lunch hour; broaden your social 
contacts. 


FROM 35 TO 55 


For a “rainy” day, devote part of 
your spare time to searching for some 
activity that will develop into your 
own business. 


BEYOND 55 


Even in this final stage of your life, 
you need an active avocational interest 
to keep from going stale. 
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pursued engineering studies by 
correspondence, and on completion 
of his studies, was awarded a uni- 
versity research assistantship. 
Obviously, your first step is to 
land whatever related job you can 
fill right now, or fo begin whatever 
course of study required to further 
prepare yourself. Sometimes you 
can do both at the outset. No matter 
how high your aim, you can always 
start with whatever level of job fits 
your present education and experi- 
ence and then, through study and 


experience, move ahead to your 
ultimate goal. 

A word of caution: keep your 
plans to yourself until they are fully 
developed. This is important. First, 
if you talk about your plans to 
friends, you expose yourself to criti- 
cisms and objections you are too 
inexperienced to answer. No matter 
what a man attempts that is new, 
there is always a crowd of gapers 
ready to laugh. And those nearest 
and dearest to him are likely to 
laugh the loudest. 





FOR INSTANCE... 


To help you chart your own success-course, here are a few demonstration cases 
showing how you can answer the six objectives outlined on the opposite page. 


CASE |! 


Newspaper reporter, 31, interested in 
politics—Up to age 35: try to become 
city editor, meanwhile taking courses 
in newspaper writing and editing. 
From 35-55: become managing editor, 
but spend spare time studying small 
town newspaper properties and how 
to run them. Beyond 55: own and 
edit small-town newspaper. As an 
avocation, local politics. 


CASE 2 


Salesman, 28, interested in bird dogs 
—Up to age 35: try to advance from 
dog food salesman to assistant sales 
manager. Take courses in sales man- 
agement. From 35-55: head for sales 
manager's job, meanwhile studying 
kennel properties and how to run 
them. After 55: become owner of dog 
kennel, with hunting as a hobby. 


CASE 3 


Secretary, 26, interested in personnel 
—Up to age 35: try to advance to per- 
sonnel assistant. Take evening courses 
in personnel management. From 35- 
55: become personnel director of 
women's division of cosmetic com- 
pany. Meanwhile, plan the organiza- 
tion of women’s employment agency. 
After 55: owner of employment agen- 
cy; career counsel for women. 


CASE 4 


Factory foreman, 29—To 35: try to be- 
come assistant superintendent of 
candy factory, while taking correspon- 
dence courses in production manage- 
ment. From 35-55: production direc- 
tor of candy factory; study candy spe- 
cialties and manufacturing methods. 
After 55: own small candy factory; 
as avocation, work with boys’ clubs. 
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Second, if you discuss an un- 
formed idea, your mental energy is 
dissipated in talk rather than in 
thought. After you talk about it a 
while, you grow tired. The energy 
that would have developed the idea 
is released and the idea dies. 

Let your enthusiasm accumulate 
and gradually gain the power of a 
deep reservoir. That power will 
give you the necessary confidence to 
‘get started on your first step. 


How to Land That Job 

First, make a list of the organiza- 
tions you would like to be associated 
with. Pick out at least a dozen com- 
panies—companies with a _ good 
reputation, companies you'd be 
proud to be connected with, whose 
fames are well and _ favorably 
known. 

Don’t start your favorite career 
with a company that few people 
have heard of. Such experience is 
mot salable and, after all, your 
Main purpose to begin with is to 
build a salable background. 

Next, sit down and make a list of 
your friends who may know some- 
one in one of these companies. 
Don’t forget former teachers or 
employers who may think well of 
you. See if these people can ar- 
Yange an introduction to someone 
in authority in one or more of your 
selected organizations. This is what 
I call the sponsored approach. 

Then, plan your interview in ad- 
vance. If it is possible to learn 
something of the company’s prob- 
lems and go into an interview with 
a constructive idea, so much the 
better. This kind of preparatory 
work pays off in a big way. 

Let me give you a few actual 
examples: A young man frorr. Pitts- 
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burgh, interested in the sale of 
newspaper advertising, selected the 
paper he wanted to work for. Then 
he made calls on about 50 mer- 
chants in the city, asked them for 
their opinions of the local newspa- 
pers, made a list of those who used 
little or no space in the newspaper 
he had selected as a prospective 
employer. Next, he called on the 
advertising manager and asked, 
“Why isn’t your paper carrying this 
business?” When the advertising 
manager admitted, “It must be be- 
cause we haven’t anybody around 
here who knows how to get that 
business,’ the young applicant 
offered his services to work on these 
“problem accounts” and was hired. 

A young college graduate, inter- 
ested in newspaper writing, made 
a list of Midwest newspapers she 
might like to work for and secured 
sponsored introductions to three 
editors, all of whom told her in the 
first interview: “No opening right 
now for a cub reporter.” Un- 
abashed, she proceeded to furnish 
the three editors with “proof ma- 
terial.” Every day she sent each 
of the editors a brief “piece,” cov- 
ering various kinds of subjects all 
the way from a train wreck to a lost 
cat. After six weeks, one of the 
editors took her on. 

A bank teller in his 30’s decided 
he wanted to get into the tobacco 
business. For a year, he talked to- 
bacco to every friend he met. He 
asked them whether they smoked, 
what they smoked, what they liked 
or disliked about the tobacco they 
used. He read books on the subject. 
He looked up companies in the 
field, picked six he would like to 
work for. Finally, he arranged a 
sponsored interview with one sales 
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manager and discussed one of that 
company’s leading brands of cigars. 
“I was wondering if you people 
have changed that cigar in any way 
recently,” he asked. “How are sales 
in different parts of the country?” 

It developed that the company 
had made a slight change in that 
cigar, believing they were improv- 
ing it by giving the cigar “more 
character.” The young man’s talks 
with his friends had shown that a 
good many people had stopped 
smoking the brand because of the 
change. 

The company made further inter- 
views with consumers and con- 
firmed the young man’s findings. 
They went back to the old filler. 
P.S.: the young bank teller was 
offered a regular job in the com- 
pany’s sales research department. 

There are hundreds of these 
cases, but they all have one moral. 
When a person knows exactly what 
he wants to do and is willing to 
interest himself in an employer’s 
problem, that employer is likely to 
be impressed. He’s impressed be- 
cause most people who come to him 
are mostly interested only in their 
own problems and how much 
money they are going to make. 

Satisfy any prospective employer 
that you can help him solve his 
problems and you won’t have to ask 


him for a job—he’ll offer you one. 


Now that you know how to move 


THAT OLD FEELING 


WORK 


into your chosen field, don’t put it 
off. Human inertia is a powerful 
retarding force, and ordinarily we 
have to be on a pretty hot spot be- 
fore we make a move of any kind. 

We’re like the dog I heard about, 
who used to lie in front of the fire. 
Every morning out on the farm, the 
dog would go into the dining room 
and plant himself about three feet 
in front of the fireplace. As soon as 
the fire got started and warmed up 
a little, he would fall into a doze. 
After a while, thé logs would begin 
to throw out some real heat; but 
that dog wouldn’t move. Now and 
then he would rouse himself enough 
to growl at the fire and then doze 
off again. As the fire got hotter, 
he’d growl and snap and doze. But 
not until the fire got hot enough 
to singe the hair on his starboard 
side would he move back to im- 
prove his position. 

No matter how young or old in 
years you may be, the moment 
you make up your mind to do what 
you really want to do, you'll begin 
to avoid work and live the life of 
Reilly. 

The moment you do what you 
want to do, you are automatically 
motivated to improve your life- 
plan, to improve yourself and to 
lose yourself in serving others. Life 
can be a series of great adventures— 
or it can be a monotonous bore. 


Take your choice! a8 





@ Love is an itchy feeling around the heart that you cannot scratch. 
@ Love is the inward inexpressibility of an outward all-overish-ness. 


@ Life is one darn thing after another, Love is two darn things after each 
other. 


@ Love is a feeling you feel when you feel you are going to feel a feeling 


you never felt before. 


—F. Alexander Magoun, Love and Marriage (Harper & Bros.) 
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Here’s the first of a new series 


! Each month PAGEANT will 


lend its Platform to someone who has an unorthodox theory 
to present, an unsung cause to promote, an unsharpened axe 
to grind. This month our guest speaker is Yun Gee. Although 
he is best known as an artist, Yun Gee has not limited his in- 
terests to the palette. During the war, he was an engineer for the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company and later for the War Department. 


@ IF YOU HAVE BEEN keeping.up with 
the weather reports of the last year 
or so, you have probably been struck 
by the fact that weather bureaus in 
various localities have been consist- 
ently reporting “all-time” high and 
low temperatures—and that places like 
California have been subjected to 
previously unheard-of snowstorms. 
These phenomena are not caused, 
as some people have suggested, by 
atomic bombs. They are atmospheric 
changes that follow naturally from 
changes in the internal structure of 
the earth—nature’s warning that the 
very life of our planet is being threat- 
ened by the removal of minerals and 
metals from inside the earth's surface. 
If we are to continue to have oil 
and coal and iron—and continue we 
must—there is only one safe way to 
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do it. And that is by a tunnel to the 
moon, for the moon is rich in natural 
resources. 

The desirability and ultimate ne- 
cessity of reaching the moon have 
been known for some time, but here- 
tofore scientists have hoped to do it 
by rockets. But a rocket to the moon 
is not feasible, for any force strong 
enough to propel the missile the 
221,000 miles which separate the 
earth and the moon would also de- 
stroy the rocket—before it got there. 

Perhaps you think it sounds equally 
ridiculous to run a tube from the 
earth to its satellite, so let me first 
say that copies of my plans, approved 
and signed by three engineering con- 
sultants, were stolen from my studio 
three times during the war. The 
blueprints have been copyrighted in 





the United States Patent Office. Now 
for the plan itself .. . 

The first step in construction will 
be an aluminum tube, one half a 
mile wide and 30 miles high. The 
tube will reach to the edge of the 
earth’s atmosphere and will be sup- 
ported in its upright position by 
gigantic balloons at the top of the 
structure. The bottom of the tube 
will, of course, be lashed to the earth 
by cables. 

Once this is done, men working in- 
side the tube—which will be warmed 
by the air coming up from the earth— 
will work to produce the extensions: 
1,000-foot sections made of bamboo- 
ribbed canvas. When enough sections 
have been added so that the tunnel 
reaches the moon, it will be secured 
with a magnetic grappling hook. 

Naturally, you may wonder what 
will keep the series of canvas tubes 
from collapsing before the tunnel 
reaches the moon, but here again 
the answer is not so fantastic. If you 
have ever noticed how the bag of a 
vacuum cleaner billows out when the 
cleaner is in use, you have the solu- 
tion. The air rushing up from the 


earth’s atmosphere will keep the can- 
vas tube in a near-rigid condition. 
This same air will also provide the 
oxygen needed to sustain human life 
on the surface of the moon. 

When the structure is completed 
we can, within the protected climate 
and air conditions of the tube, estab- 
lish airplane travel to the moon and 
begin our explorations. At a speed of 
1,000 miles per hour, the trip would 
take about nine and one-half days. 

An ambitious project? Certainly. It 
will require the labor of about 
1,000,000 men over a period of five 
years. The cost of merely the initial 
aluminum tunnel will be several hun- 
dred million dollars, and the whole 
lunar tube will cost about $300 billion 
—considerably more than the national 
debt of the United States. But what 
good will money be if our planet is 
destroyed? 

People have asked me where I, an 
artist, come off designing plans for 
tunnels to the moon. I can only an- 
swer them that the first plans for a 
submarine were also conceived by 
an artist. His name was Leonardo 
da Vinci. ae 





NEXT MONTH 


An electrical engineer takes over 


THE PAGEANT PLATFORM 


to tell why he thinks the earth is living on borrowed time! 


Pageant will pay $25 for each accepted contribution to the 
Platform. Address your letter to Platform Editor, Pageant, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Sorry, but we 
cannot acknowledge or return unaccepted contributions. 
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BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


® 4 HEADACHE is not just a pain 
in the head—an ailment in and of 
itself. It’s a sign that something is 
wrong. And what can go wrong to 
cause chronic brow-busters is some- 
times amazing. 

On the following pages, PAGEANT 
presents a chart giving information 
about the more frequent types of 
headaches—those which are the 
most important in victimizing an 
estimated 10 million or more peo- 
ple. 

The chronic headache has long 
been baffling not only to its victims 
but to medical men, “If I wished to 
show a student the difficulties of 
medical practice,” one distinguished 
doctor has said, “I should give him 
a headache to treat.” 
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Another prominent physician 
once acknowledged frankly that 
the victim is “fortunate indeed if 
the headache is transient, for other- 
wise he may find himself on an ex- 
cursion to ophthalmologist, otolar- 
yngologist, neurologist, dentist, 
psychiatrist, osteopath and chiro- 
practor. Thereupon, he is X-rayed, 
massaged, analyzed, fitted with 
glasses, relieved of his turbinates 
and teeth and too often emerges 
with his headache intact.” 

Yet there has been much prog- 
ress recently in the diagnosis and 
treatment of headaches—hopeful 
progress that has taken many forms. 

For example, do you suffer with 
what you call menstrual headache, 
relaxation headache, Sunday head- 





ache, week-end headache, vacation 
headache? Have you named your 
attacks either summer, winter, fall, 
spring, humidity, wash day, inven- 
tory or bilious headaches? 

It’s known now that these can 
really be migraine headaches, and 
‘that once diagnosed as migraine 
they can often be relieved and pre- 
vented from recurring. 

Another advance in recent years 
has been in a different direction. 
A kind of headache once consid- 
ered migraine has been separated 
out by some doctors and tagged as 
. histamine headache. The histamine 
attack is usually one-sided, lasts un- 
der an hour, tends to waken the 
victim at night. 

Histamine is a chemical in the 
blood, and histamine headaches are 
believed due to temporary overpro- 
duction of this chemical. The head- 
aches have been permanently chased 
simply by giving the victim gradu- 
ally increasing doses of histamine 
until he becomes desensitized. 

There have been many other ad- 
vances as well—in understanding 
the possibility that a chronic head- 
ache may have more than one 
cause. That, commonly, an anxious 
person can—with his anxiety—par- 
lay a mere susceptibility into aching 
reality. 

Much of the most notable work 
in the field of headaches has been 
done at New York Hospital-Cor- 
nell Medical Center by Dr. Harold 
G. Wolff and his associates. Their 
work has been highly technical. 
Over a period of 18 years, by arti- 
ficially inducing headaches in vol- 
unteers and by other methods, they 
have clarified many of the mecha- 
nisms of headache production. 

On several grounds, chronic 


headache is nothing to accept as 
inevitable fate. The only way to 
cure it is to get at the cause. The 
longer you neglect the cause, the 
more difficult the cure. 

Certainly, self-dosing the chronic 
headache with drugstore remedies 
is foolish. For one thing, such rem- 
edies may provide little or no re- 
lief in some types of headaches. In 
others, when they do, they don’t get 
at the cause. 

And sometimes, remedies them- 
selves—which are meant only for 
infrequent use for the occasional 
mild headache— ironically enough 
can produce headaches of their own 
when used in large doses over long 
periods. Acetanilid, an ingredient 
in many remedies, has this power. 

But the major reason for not ac- 
cepting chronic headache as in- 
evitable and hopeless is that it isn’t 
inevitable and hopeless. 

As you look at the chart on the 
next four pages, you may be able to 
identify the type of headache from 
which you suffer. On the other 
hand, all you may get is a sudden 
suspicion that what you've long 
accepted as one kind of headache 
is something entirely different. 

Accurate diagnosis, of course, is 
a matter for expert medical men 
because it requires not only a con- 
sideration of symptoms but of his- 
tory, of life situation and possibly 
of the results of certain tests. 

The hopeful fact is that’ medical 
men are becoming more expert and 
that your chronic headache may be 
diagnosed and treated effectively 
today even if only a few years ago 
it was not. 


TURN PAGE FOR CHART 








SIGNS 





Usually moderate in intensity. Sometimes starts in back 
of head, spreads to top and finally takes in entire 
cranium. May locate in frontal region. Often described as 
more a sense of pressure than of true pain, as if there 
were a load on top of head. May be associated symptoms 
such as light-h , Sweating of palms, sti and 


tenderness of neck muscles 





From dull ache to intense vod oom om May be in back, 
front or on one side of h ost commonly begins in 
early hours of morning; patient awakens with pain. May 
last for hours but often a . Often re- 
lieved by sitting up, walking drinking coffee. May 
be absent al} day but return with nervous shock, effort, 
recumbency or excitement. 











Usually, iodic, incapacitating headache sharply 
localized ia nena patches on one side of head pay on 
whole side. May extend into face, neck, shoulders, arms. 
ae May vary in duration and intensity. Often 
preceded by visual disturbances. Frequently ends in 
nausea and vomiting. May be sudden in onset but usu- 
ally starts gradually. May occur at any time, especially 
with menstruation but is absent during ae poe and 
after menopause. Tends to occur es y at periods of 
“letdown,” often on week ends, first days of holidays, on 
trips. Aggravated by lights, reading, noise, travel. 





Dull, deep aching. Tends to be generalized but often, 
especially in beginning, it is worse in back of head. Often 
more severe toward end of day. Made more severe by 
bodily effort. 











Approved by leading medical authorities in the field, 
the key to your headache is on these four pages: where 


it comes from, why, and perhaps how to get rid of it 





FREQUENCY 


HOW INCURRED 


TREATMENT 





Most common of all 
headaches. At any age. 


Believed due to sus- 
tained contraction of 
head and scalp muscles 
caused by emotional 
tension. Precipitated 
during or after states of 
nervous tension. 


Often relieved by aspirin. Also 
hel by unusual measures 
such as enemas, lying down, 
scalp massages, vacations. Re- 
lief is only temporary. Since 
the headache is an esca 
mechanism, a means of relief 
from stress, permanent cure 

uires that the patient gain 
insight on his conflicts and 
solve them. 





Fairly common; usually 
in older people. Affects 
about 15 per cent of the 
millions with high 
blood pressure. 


Causes for high blood 
ressure itself are not 
ully known. Fatigue 

and emotion are known 

to cause normal blood 
pressure to rise and to 
vate already ex- 


isting hypertension. 


Treatment is aimed at lower- 
ing the blood pressure. It may 
consist of rest, relaxation, 
diet, sedation. Removal, if 
possible, of any aggravating 
emotional difficulties. In some 
studies, patients who slept 
with head of bed raised 14 
inches got miraculous relief. 





Very common. In U. S. 
estimated 2 to 8 million 
have migraine; more 
women than men by 2 
to 1; can begin from 
puberty to middle age. 
Often mistakenly called 
menstrual, relaxation, 
Sunday, weekend or 
sick headache. 


Many theories of ori- 
gin, including heredity 
and allergy. There is a 
personality factor: 
many migraine victims 
are ambitious, preoccu- 
pied with success, have 
“set” personalities, are 
perfectionists. Individ- 


ual attacks of migraine 


may be set off by al- 
most any unusual 
event. 


Use of various ergot prepara- 
tions said to be 90% effective, 
often stopping the headache 
within 15 minutes. Inhalation 
of pure oxy has been re- 
ported effective. Avoidance of 
or reduction in exposure to 
any allergens helps. Resolu- 
tion of emotional difficulties 
is of value. 








Fairly common. Most 
severe and prolonged 
cases are those which 
go with typhoid fever, 
typhus fever, influenza, 
chronic malaria, undu- 
lant fever and other 
chronic infections. 





Exposure to infection. 





For immediate relief: aspirin 
and other remedies. For cure: 
treatment of the infection. 
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HERE'S YOUR HEADACHE! (continued) 





TYPE or CAUSE 








Dull, aching pain. Often has quality of tightness or ex- 
ternal pressure or may be vise-like. Usually starts in 
hind part of head; may radiate forward and also down 
between shoulders. Onset is gradual. Pain is intensified 
by manipulation of muscles, usually reduced by move- 
ments of head and neck. Often worse at end of working 
day. May persist for days, weeks, even years. Does not 
interfere with sleep. 





(a) Deep, dull, aching pain increased by shaking head or 
by head-down position, straining, coughing, cold air, 
effects of alcohol. Site depends upon which sinuses are 
affected. Frontal sinus: forehead, pain begins about 9 
a.m., gets worse during day, ends toward evening. Maxil- 
lary sinus: forehead, cheek, jaw, teeth; onset often in 
early afternoon. Sphenoid and ethmoid sinuses: between 
and in back of eyes; pain present during the day. 


(b) Pain less severe; often at back of head; aggravated 
by stooping, jarring, motion. 





(a) Usually begins with heavy sensation followed by dull 
pain which may be about the offending eye or in fore- 
head or back of head. Often but not always pain is 
worse in afternoon, easier in morning. 


(b) Dull pain, gradual in onset, usually chronic. May be 

other symptoms depending upon disease. In glaucoma, 
for example, there may be temporary loss of some or all 
vision for a few minutes; hazy or foggy vision; colored 
haloes around artificial lights. Pupil of eye may be di- 
lated, oval, grayish gréen. 





One-sided, constant, boring, excruciating pain involving 
eye, temple, neck, face. Lasts less than an hour. Tends 
to waken patient an hour or two after falling asleep. 
Watering and congestion of eye. Stuffiness in head. 





Usually generalized dull aching. May, however, be 
throbbing. Usually lasts 24 hours. Feeling of mental 
dullness, lack of energy. 











FREQUENCY 


HOW INCURRED 


TREATMENT 





One of the most com- 
mon types of head- 
aches. Most frequent in 
high-strung, tense in- 
dividuals who have dif- 
ficulty relaxing or 
whose occupation re- 
quires use of shoulder 
and neck muscles. 


May be excited by any 
circumstance which 
produces tension—any 
emotional disturbance, 
continual anxiety, pres- 
sure of work. May also 
be caused by spinal ar- 
thritis. 


Rest, massage, heat at back of 
neck may be sufficient for re- 
lief. Permanent relief requires 
learning to relax, to work 
without strain, avoid anxiety. 
If spinal arthritis is involved, 
measures toward improving 
general health, avoiding fa- 
tigue and drafts, removal of 
eye strain, correction of me- 
tabolic disorders help. 





(a) Common, though 
it often gets blamed 
for other types. 


(b) Uncommon 


(a) With colds and up- 
per respiratory infec- 
tions. 


(b) Chronic sinusitis is 
caused by chronic, low- 
grade infection. Nasal 
obstruction may be 
caused by infections, 
allergies, growths. 


Heat, rest, aspirin, shrinking 
of membranes of nose with 
vasoconstricting drops. Later, 
irrigation or surgical drainage 
may be needed in sinusitis. In 
other cases, growths may have 
to be removed, allergens de- 
termined and avoided. 





(a) Common. Occurs 
most frequently at 
school age and in the 
50's. 


(b) Uncommon 


(a) By inheritance, 
overuse of eyes, or use 
under bad lighting 
conditions. 


(b) Underlying cause 
of glaucoma unknown. 
Iritis, other eye diseases 
caused by various in- 
fections. 


(a) Corrective glasses, some- 
times eye exercises. 


(b) Treatment for the disease. 
Glaucoma may require sur- 
gery. , Other eye diseases may 
be treated with penicillin, 
sulfa drugs, etc. 





Fairly common. Usual- 
ly begins in later age 
decades—over 50. More 
common in men. 


Accumulation of chem- 
ical called histamine in 
blood. Apparently some 
relation with emotion- 
al stress, Some possibil- 
ity that it is allergic 
reaction. 


Temporary relief when erect 
position is assumed. Most 
practical treatment is hista- 
mine desensitization using 
gradually increasing doses of 
histamine injected under the 
skin or into the veins. 








Common 





Many authorities see 
no cause and effect re- 
lationship between 
constipation and head- 
ache, believe both are 
manifestations of fa- 
tigue, exhaustion and 
tension. 





Usually relieved within an 
hour or two after enema or 
purge. Aspirin, strong coffee 
often help. 
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DIVING BELL 


BY GORDON MANNING 


@ iF ZOE ANN OLSEN, a symmetrical 
mermaid from Oakland, California, 
continues to hit the springboards 
with her usual skill, she will bounce 
into the record books as America’s 
all-time diving queen. 

Already tied with the practically 
legendary Georgia Coleman, Miss 
Olsen holds 11 national senior 
springboard titles and one national 
junior championship. But the 18- 
year-old, hazel-eyed blonde hopes to 
become the unrivaled leading lady 
of the boards. The Amateur Athlet- 
ic Union’s national outdoor wom- 
en’s meet in San Antonio, Texas 
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(August 18-21), is her big chance. 

The petite diving belle from Oak- 
land reached Miss Coleman’s title 
mark last April, when she captured 
the one-meter low board and three- 
meter high board competitions at 
the A.A.U. indoor meet. As ruling 
champ, Zoe is heavy favorite to 
sweep both of these events at the 
pending outdoor tourney. 

Ann, a winner of national 
springboard awards since she was 
12, probably works harder at being 
a champion than any other sports 
star. She keeps the planks vibrating 
with her practice plunges three 








hours a day, six days a week at her 
home pool, the Athens Athletic 
Club. Under the sharp eyes of her 
father, Art—a high school teacher 
and her coach since she first took to 
water at the age of four—Zoe goes 
through her repertoire of required 
and optional dives; sometimes as 
often as 20 consecutive times for a 
particularly fancy number before 
her father is satisfied. In addition, 
Miss Olsen frequently runs through 
dry dives on a circus trampoline. 

With a virtuosity on the spring- 
board that is unsurpassed, Miss Ol- 
sen invents many complicated dives. 
By performing these to perfection, 
she naturally builds up higher scores 
since all recognized dives are rated 
on a degree of difficulty scale from 
1.1 to 2.7. Thus if you score 9 on a 
“1.1 dive” you register 9.9 points, 
but if you receive the same score on 
a “2.7” dive you are credited with 
24.3 points. 

To give you an authoritative view 
of what championship form means 
in this most graceful of all sports, 
PAGEANT presents on this and the 
following pages an exclusive set of 
stroboscopic pictures showing Zoe 
Ann Olsen in action off the three- 
meter board. They were shot by 
Ted Needham, ace sports photog- 
rapher of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner. Set yourself up as a swim 
meet official, with the power to 
score each dive from zero to 10 
points, and see how often you would 
be compelled to flash the high num- 
bers for the California water sprite. 

First, to the right of this column, 
Zoe Ann executes a flawless back 
jackknife. This is one of the five 
compulsory dives she must make 
from the three-meter board in 


championship meets. 
CONTINUED 





Plain Front Dive 


This event, popularly known as 
the swan dive, is a compulsory dive 
in title meets. With a degree of dif- 
ficulty of 1.3 from the three-meter 
board, Zoe Ann has earned many a 
10-point rating (and thus a 13-point 
score) for performing this hand- 
some number perfectly. 

The golden-haired champion says 
that dives of this type, where the 
performer has to hold a single posi- 
tion throughout, require more con- 
trol than those which permit the 
diver to spin and twist. She con- 
siders no dive.complete until she 
strikes the bottom of the pool. Her 
reasoning: if she slides to the bot- 
tom with extreme force, she knows 
her body entered the water in a 
position that offered least resistance. 
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Half Gainer, Half Twist, 
One-and-a-half Somersault 


A whopping 2.4 degree of diffi- 
culty is assigned to this complicated 
dive. It’s one which many top male 


divers pass up as too difficult. Zoe 


Ann names this as one of her five 


optional choices when she’s in three- 
meter board action. Ted Need- 
ham’s stroboscopic sequence enables 
you to follow each step as the tal- 
ented Californian gives it a whirl. 
The five-foot-four-inch diver has 
worked up a killer-diller for the 
August A.A.U. meet in San Antonio. 
It’s a double full twisting one-and- 
a-half somersault. This daring dive 
was perfected by Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s famed springboard champ, 
Miller Anderson, and it has never 
been used in women’s amateur com- 
petition before. CONTINUED 
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Two-and-a-half Somersault 


Here’s a real tough one (2.1 de- 
igree of difficulty from the three- 
meter board) and few women 
attempt it in competition. Zoe Ann 
spins through it with ease, though, 
and in the A.A.U. indoor meet last 
spring received 8’s and 9’s for her 
performance. Between her first posi- 
tion, here, and her second (knees 
up) she has already completed one 
full somersault. The additional one- 
and-a-half follows. 

Iowa-born Zoe Ann, who plans to 
enter the University of California in 
the fall, always reminds interviewers 
to mention that her mother, Norma, 
also helps with her coaching. 
“Watch the hips—keep them in 
line, dear,” is the usual word of 
caution that Mama passes on. 
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Half Twisting Forward 
Double Somersault 


This is one of Zoe Ann’s favorite 
inventions. She never uses it in com- 
petition, because it’s not a recog- 
nized dive. Zoe likes it, however, 
because in it she executes every div- 
ing position in the book. She starts 
by doing a forward somersault in a 
pike position (body bent at waist, 
but with knees straight). Then she 
does a half twist in a layout position 
(body is straight, back arched). 
Continuing her spin in a tuck posi- 
tion (knees bent, brought up to 
chest), Zoe now performs a back 
somersault and enters the water feet 
first. 

At the 1947 A.A.U. outdoor meet 
in Chicago, Miss Olsen wound up 
with 191.0 total points—the highest 
in U. S. women’s diving. as 








in the 


Office 


BY PAUL DEUTSCHMAN 


PAGEANT sent the author to see dozens of business leaders, per- 


sonnel managers, placement directors—and average employees. 


aS 
cE Is Sex the great unmentionable in American business ie 
| 
| | 


Their answers add up to a picture which may shock you. 


@ Ir BEGAN WITH a conversation | 
had with a friend who is sales man- 
ager for an appliance company. He 
was complaining about how a rival 
company was consistently outselling 
him in New England. “Our prod- 
uct is just as good as theirs,” he 
said, “and I’ve put some of my best 
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salesmen on the job there. But it’s 
unfair competition.” 

I wondered whether there wasn’t 
some kind of government agency he 
could complain to. 

“Not this kind of unfair competi- 
tion,” he said. “They’ve got a good- 
looking girl selling for them and 





most of the buyers are men. And, 
she thinks nothing of going away 
for a quiet little weekend with one 
of them in order to make a sale.” 

The use of Sex Appeal to sell 
electrical appliances was something 
that had never occurred to me. 
“Does that sort of thing happen a 
great deal in business?” I asked. 

He smiled. “Sex,” he said, “is 
the great unmentionable in business 
today. You won’t find it listed as a 
corporate asset in any treasurer’s 
report. But for years now—ever 
since women first entered the busi- 
ness world— it’s been a prime mover 
in practically every industry.” 

I had been asked to go talk 
frankly with business people—men 
and women—and discover for my- 
self whether or not Sex was as po- 
tent and as widespread a business 


force as my friend had said. I en- 
countered reticence, double-talk 
and what passed for discretion. But 
gradually the story unfolded. 

The woman head of a small New 
York employment agency admitted 
there might be some emphasis on 
Sex Appeal in some businesses. . . 

“Few men in hiring positions will 
ever come right out and tell you 
what they are looking for in a fe- 
male employee,’ she said. “But 
after awhile, we get to know what 
the unwritten requirements for jobs 
with certain companies are.” 

Often Sex Appeal, she com- 
plained, can take the place of ac- 
tual competence. She recalled one 
experience she had trying to find a 
temporary editorial assistant for a 
magazine.. “I sent them girl after 
girl, many of them with school of 
journalism degrees, but the editor 
there asked them all kinds of com- 
plicated questions on current events 
and all of them were turned down 
for ‘lack of knowledge.’ 

“Then, one morning a little 
Southern girl wandered into my 
office, looking for her first job. She 
was a wide-eyed little thing, with a 
breathless way of talking, a good, 
interesting figure and she was wear- 
ing what I call a ‘job-hunting dress’ 
—you know, a simple, unobtrusive 
little black affair cut way down to 
here. I talked to her for a minute 
and saw she didn’t know enough to 
blow hot soup. But on a hunch, I 
sent her over to the editor. 

“Two hours later, she called to 
say she had gotten the job. ‘Did 
he ask you many questions” I asked 
her. ‘Oh, no,’ she said, ‘all he did 
was take me to lunch!’ ” 

Today, there are over 10 million 
women employed in U. S. businesses 
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(as against 32 million men). They 
hold down every kind of job from 
accountant to vice-presidency of a 
beer company. But unlike early 
business women, who regarded 
themselves as men-substitutes, they 
have gone feminine with a ven- 
geance, dressing as carefully and 
as decoratively for the office as for 
a Saturday night dance, bringing 
along their after-hours smiles and 
wiles and making much economic 
capital out of their sex. 

The reason? They quickly learned 
the most salient fact of business life 
today: you can get much further 
operating as a woman than as a 
militant, neuter man-substitute. 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to call 
it Sex Appeal,” said the slender 
blonde who heads the consumer re- 
search department of a midwest 
grocery chain. “But there are many 
places in business today where ‘at- 
tractiveness’ is part of the job.” 

This was particularly true on the 
“firing line,” she went on to say, 
where an employee meets customers 
or clients in the capacity of sales- 
representative or good will builder. 

On investigating such “firing- 
line” jobs, I quickly discovered how 
this “attractiveness” operates. In 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for example, 
all the bill-collectors at the tele- 
phone company are females, young 
and pretty. The manager there 
says, “Most of our bill-payers are 
men. They feel a little happier 
paying out hard-earned cash to 
beautiful girls than to men.” 

A few weeks ago I dropped in on 
a men’s fashion show held by the 
B.V.D. Corporation to introduce its 
new line of men’s sport shirts, pa- 
jamas and: underwear. Practically 
the entire audience was made up of 
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men. But somehow B.V.D.’s execu- 
tives found it necessary to have 
Gwen Allison, a former fashion edi- 
tor, as mistress-of-ceremonies—and 
every time a male model stepped 
onto the rostrum attired in the 
prison-striped “Cellmates” pajamas 
or the horseshoe-bottomed under- 
wear shorts, there was a pretty fe- 
male model standing alongside him, 
similarly attired. 

Almost any executive, male or 
female, knows that an attractive 
woman on the firing-line of any 
business establishment can be a ter- 
rific morale-builder. As the vice- 
president of a chain of 46 restau- 
rants throughout the Eastern states 
put it, “The first impression a cus- 
tomer gets of your place is through 
the person who meets him at the 
door or who waits on his table. We 
work under the assumption that the 
meal tastes 50 percent better if you 
have a pleasant, gracious hostess 
and a nice-looking waitress.” 

Reticence about using the word, 
Sex, in connection with their busi- 
nesses I found to be common 
among most top-level executives I 
met. Usually, they sought refuge 
in double-talk and told how they 
select their female employees for 
“friendliness” or “personality.” 

Occasionally, you find one in a 
managerial position with a large 
corporation who will speak frankly. 
Then, suddenly, you get to realize 
that this is no accidental phenome- 
non, but a large, conscious plan on 
the part of American Industry 
whereby Sex is scientifically-calcu- 
lated and carefully doled-out in 
small, tasteful doses as a regular 
and very profitable part of the cor- 
porate operation. 

The most refreshing person I met 
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in this connection was the attrac- 
tive, fortyish, woman personnel 
manager of one of the world’s larg- 
est department stores. 

“We spend a lot of time and 
money,” she told me, “in advertis- 
ing and packaging our merchan- 
dise, in working out flattering win- 
dow and counter-displays and in 
planning our lighting-effects. Why 
in heck shouldn’t we have good- 
looking girls selling it?” 

When you keep your eyes open, 
you can find evidences of these cor- 
porate uses of Sex Appeal every- 
where—in the gracious receptionist 
who makes you forget how long 
you've been kept waiting in some- 
one’s front office, the fashion assist- 
ant whose chief duty is to throw 
parties for buyers, the chic female 
public relations counsels who at- 
tend various business conventions, 


the telephone operators with the 
low, come-hither voices, the theater 
usherettes or the airline hostess who 
keeps you from being bored. 


One of the most incredible dis- 
coveries I made was the man in 
New York who has a profitable 
side-line arranging “chance” mect- 
ings between lonely businessmen 
from out of town and charming 
girls. It works this way: 

A local firm thinks it would be to 
their advantage to have the visiting 
fireman, buyer, or whoever he 
might be, enjoy himself while he’s 
in the city. But they certainly don’t 
want him to know that they would 
stoop to getting him a “date.” So 
they contact Mr. X. He contacts 
the girl. She gets a description of 
the fellow and where he’s staying. 

She is smart enough to let him 
pick her up, and the extent of her 


co-operation depends entirely on 
her. In any case, the guy has a 
good time, and presumably the next 
day and forever after the firm that 
started the whole thing never has 
any trouble with him, he’s so 
pleased with himself. 

Mr. X and the girl get paid for 
this kind of work, and the firm 
charges it to business expenses. 

In most firing-line jobs, the com- 
panies involved seemed to have 
long since decided that no man can 
be expected to offer any serious 
competition to an attractive woman 
rival who realizes her own feminine 
power. It’s the small but potent 
charge of Sex she carries in her 
voice, her smile or the curve of her 
ankle that makes the difference. 

You can see this best illustrated 
in places where men and women 
work side-by-side. Trans-World 
Airlines has both men and women 
attendants on all overseas flights. I 
learned from a conversation with 
two executives at TWA’s Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, headquarters that at 
first the work of both male and fe- 
male attendants had been identical. 
Now, however—after much trial- 
and-error—it is broken down so the 
man handles the baggage-manifests 
and passports and dishes the food 
onto the trays at mealtimes, while 
the hostess, in her chic, two-tone 
powder-blue ensemble (designed by 
Howard Greer of Hollywood) is 
free to make conversation with the 
passengers, tuck the pillows gently 
under their heads and set the trays 
onto their laps. 

Most enlightened businessmen 
will tell you—after first closing the 
door carefully, so their confreres 
will not overhear this heresy—that 
women have a perfect right to use 
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Sex Appeai to their own economic 
advantages, so long as they don’t 
overdo it. “I’m all for women in 
business,” remarked a film compa- 
ny executive. “They bring a sparkle 
that must have been completely 
lacking during the dreary 1890’s. 
Everyone in business ‘soon learns 
how to capitalize on his biggest as- 
sets. Well—Sex, if handled right, 
is a woman’s biggest asset in busi- 
ness or out. And, I think she has 
as much.right to cash in on it as any 
man has to cash in on his game of 
golf or the fact that he went to col- 
lege with his boss or client!” 

By “handle right,” he meant be- 
ing used by an intelligent woman in 
small, carefully-calculated doses, 
like precision bombing. Sometimes 
this may simply mean knowing how 
to wear the right dress at the right 
time, like a certain typist in a 
downstate Illinois brokerage office. 

One of her former fellow- 
workers there, an old maid type, re- 
membered her rather bitterly as a 
seemingly-demure girl from a strict 
Methodist woman’s college nearby. 
“There were six of us typists in the 
office at the time,” the older wom- 
an recalled. “Martha dressed just 
like the rest of us, in quiet little busi- 
ness frocks or conservative suits.” 

But one morning when the presi- 
dent of the company arrived on his 
semi-annual inspection trip, Mar- 
tha somehow blossomed out in a 
sweater-and-skirt outfit that made 
the most of her full, lithesome fig- 
ure. Somehow, the president 
seemed to prefer her for all his typ- 
ing that day—and when he left for 
Chicago, she came along as his pri- 
vate secretary. 

Other times, it might be the 


small matter of knowing how to ap- 
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ply perfume as a subtle means of 
emphasizing her femininity. 

One astute Advertising man, who 
had made a study of this over- 
looked Art, said, “After awhile, you 
get to recognize the perfume worn 
by the women you work with. And 
in our office, I’ve noticed one thing 
—whenever a woman thinks there’s 
a crisis coming up, anything from a 
meeting of the plans board to a 
chance for a new job, she always 
seems to have a special perfume, 
one that’s different from her every- 
day perfume. Usually, this is a very 
feminine scent, the kind she’d ordi- 
narily reserve for an evening date.” 


You learn that in all the “glitter” 
professions such as Advertising, 
Fashion, Publicity or the Theater, 
the most successful female opera- 
tives are those who possess the great 
gift of subtlety, who realize they 
cannot get very far today acting 
like some 1922-vintage movie 
vamp. These make themselves 
adept at adding just the slightest 
soupgon of Sex to all their business 
dealings and they are past mis- 
tresses of the meaningful glance, 
the intimate touch of the arm dur- 
ing an important conference, the 
hot little breath over the shoulder 
or the cozy cocktail camaraderie. 
The director of a nation-wide 
fashion school told of a dress-buyer 
from a Texas department store. 
She had once been a well-known 
fashion model and now she has an 
inexplicable fondness for dining 
tete-a-tete with manufacturers dur- 
ing her New York buying trips. The 
manufacturers never tell their wives 
too much about her—but they al- 
ways give her “exclusives” on their 
choicest items and, contrary to all 
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normal procedure, permit her to re- 
turn unsold merchandise. 

Even the staid legal profession is 
not exempt from injecting Sex, in 
the person of a beautiful woman, 
into a case. The ex-wife of one 
labor lawyer tells how, in 1941, the 
Bakery Workers of America, an 
A.F. of L. union, and several large 
baking-corporations were having 
difficulty in negotiating the terms 
of a new contract. Finally, they 
agreed to bring the dispute to 
Washington, before Federal Labor 
Board Arbitrator Aaron Horvitz. 

The first day of the hearing, the 
union’s lawyer appeared with a 
briefcase under one arm and a tall, 
beautifully-groomed blonde draped 
on his other arm. “This is Miss 
Smith, our statistician,” he an- 
nounced. “She will acquaint you 
with some important figures in our 
case.” 

He handed the briefcase to Miss 
Smith, who arranged her willowy 
figure on the table’s edge and be- 
gan to cast statistics at Horvitz, to 
prove the bakery-workers needed a 
higher take-home wage. 

The corporation’s lawyer ap- 
peared rather disturbed. He could 
be seen to engage in nervous con- 
versation with his clients. When he 
returned from lunch, he had a chic, 
luscious-looking ‘brunette in tow. 
“This is our statistician, Miss 
Jones,” he said with a straight face. 

Some females are so devious in 
accenting their femininity that most 
men cannot even recognize it as 
such. These are the ones who give 
Sex a neat bit of reverse English by 
playing-up the so-called “woman’s 
touch” on their jobs. This always 
appeals to the small boy that exists 
in some businessmen. 


In this category is a woman news- 
paper editor in Louisiana who told 
me candidly she owed all her suc- 
cess to the fact that, years back, she 
acted so wide-eyed and innocent 
when she was a young cub reporter, 
that the men on the staff took es- 
pecial delight in sending her to 
places they thought would shock 
her. “I always covered the city 
jail, the tough waterfront bars and 
the red-light district and I man- 
aged to get all the best assignments — 
for myself—just by playing dumb.” 

One of the most devious types 
of females is the one who makes cap- 
ital of the convenient theory that 
“Woman is an emotional animal.” 
They realize no man can stand for 
very long the heart-rending sight 
of a woman in tears. 

“That’s just the trouble,” said the 
director of a commercial art studio. 
“You have to handle a woman 
with kid gloves. You can’t come 
out and criticize her like a man— 
tell her a certain layout stinks and 
she’ll have to do it over again. If 
you do criticize her, no matter how 
gently, dammit, her eyes begin to 
fill up with tears and her lower-lip 
quivers and you feel like such a 
heartless heel that you probably 
end up taking her to lunch.” 


Few PEOPLE will see anything 
wrong in such mild instances of Sex 
on the job as these. But sometimes 
certain individuals and certain com- 
panies are tempted to overdo it— 
to depend to such an extent on Sex 
that it becomes more important 
than the job itself. This can be 
dangerous, bringing an aura of 
cheapness and bad taste to a com- 
pany and often twisting the lives of 
the individuals concerned. 
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Usually the most flagrant 
breaches of good taste are caused 
by the irresponsible actions of cer- 
tain individual employees. For ex- 
ample, it may be some man—such 
as the publishing company vice- 
president (married and 50 years 
old) who needed a new secretary. 
He wrote out a memorandum, ask- 
ing for a girl with the following 
specific qualifications: 

1. Straight teeth. 

2. Trim ankles. 

3. Real blond hair. 

4. Age, between 30 and 35 years. 

5. Height, five-five; weight, 125. 

6. Must be a widow. 

7. Must mix a good cocktail. 

Nothing whatever was men- 
tioned of her ability to type, take 
dictation or know anything about 
the publishing business! 

The most-overlooked abuses of 
this nature, I discovered, usually 
exist within the confines of the 
office itself—in the constant “by- 
play” that takes place between 
males and females on the job. As 
Alma Archer, King Feature beauty 
editor, said, “There’s an undercur- 
rent of Sex on every payroll—and 
it’s a wise beauty who knows how 
to make it pay real dividends.” 

In fact, there is at least one busi- 
ness where the sex interplay is used 
as a thermometer to evaluate per- 
sonal character. 

One of the largest banking in- 
stitutions has found it worthwhile 
to have a vice president whose main 
job is to keep an eye on the person- 
al lives of those who are in positions 
of trust. His proven theory is that 
there are two indications that an 
employee might be weakening: 
one, if he plays the horses, and the 
other, if he plays with women. 
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Practically every office has this 
Sex by-play—in the office politics, 
the inter-departmental dating, the 
constant traffic to and from the 
water-cooler, the gay little office 
memos, the elongated dictation- 
giving and dictation-taking, in 
the activities of the office flirt, that 
eager-beaver female who casts her 
eyes caressingly at every man in the 
place, and her masculine counter- 
part, office “wolf” in misunder- 
stood husband’s clothing, who 
spends most of his working hours 
trying to lure pretty young things 
from the accounting or mainte- 
nance departments into his private 
office. The cast of characters is 
almost always identical. 

The most brazen exploitation of 
Sex Appeal can be brought out 
through office politics—as the em- 
ployees of one Southern radio sta- 
tion can tell you. 

An ambitious post-debutante, 
searching for excitement, had gone 
to work there as secretary to the 
program director. From the begin- 
ning, she had her eyes on his job. 

Her big opportunity came when 
she heard that the station-manager, 
an elderly playboy, was about to 
embark on a West Indian cruise 
without his wife (“to get away from 
it all,” as he put it). Somehow, the 
girl contrived to get her vacation 
during the same period and when 
the ship sailed from New York she 
was also aboard. 

P.S. When the girl returned from 
her vacation (a discreet two days 
after her employer, in order to 
avoid talk), she discovered to her 
seeming amazement that the pro- 
gram director had been sidetracked 
into m.c.-ing a quiz program, the 
woman assistant was still assisting 
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and she herself had been elevated 
to the position of program director. 

On some rare occasions, the Sex 
by-play can lead to real tragedy. 

Buried in the back pages of New 
York newspapers some months ago 
was an obscure paragraph of what 
happened to one young girl, fresh 
out of business college, who broke 
her engagement to the boy back 
home when a handsome young man 
in her office began wooing her. In- 
advertently, I learned the real facts 
between the scant lines of cold 
newspaper type. The young execu- 
tive had everything the girl thought 
she wanted — including a Main 
Line Philadelphia background and 
a flashy yellow convertible. 

Her friends decided to hold a 
small engagement party for her. 
However, her supposed fiance, 


when pressed to attend the party, 


feigned a sudden illness. Then, the 
truth came out—he had a wife who 
had just recently returned home 
from visiting her family out West! 

One morning, she took her re- 
venge—after her fashion. She ar- 
rived at the office a good half-hour 
before the employees were expected 
to “punch-in.” To the elevator op- 
erator, she explained she had some 
work to catch up on. 

Then, the half-crazed girl 
stepped into her lover’s office, 
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wrote a note to him which she left 
in the typewriter, opened the win- 
dow wide and plunged to her death 
on the pavement a dozen stories 
below—just when the crowds be- 
gan pouring into the building! 

Tragedies such as this are for- 
tunately not the common rule. 
And, there are many well-meaning 
people, who spend their lives living 
behind rose-colored glasses, who 
may claim you do American Busi- 
ness a great disservice by bringing 
such stories to public attention. 

Yet, you learn that Sex on the 
job can be a good thing for busi- 
ness only when it exists in small 
tasteful doses and is used—not 
abused—by intelligent men and 
women. Then, it introduces the 
decorative social atmosphere of the 
modern drawing-room to the office, 
making it a more pleasant and 
efficient place to work in. 

But when a comparative handful 
of weak or evil people (male and 
female) bring the social atmosphere 
of the corner saloon (or the barn- 
yard) to their places of business by 
brazenly or stupidly oyer-emphasiz- 
ing Sex on the job so that it be- 
comes more important than the job 
itself—then it becomes an ugly 
thing that is loaded with dangers 
for all of us. 

As such, it must be exposed. @ & 
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There’s Gold 
In Them Thar Quills 


BY WELDON JAMES 


Africa’s rich “feather farmers” don’t mind the ostrich’s stupidity 


® THANKS TO THAT feather you see 
on milady’s hat these days, a little 
corner of Africa no bigger than a 
county in Texas is coining the kind 
of gold the Fortyniners dreamed 
of but seldom saw. It’s feathered 
gold, plucked from that crown 
prince of curious birds, the ostrich, 
but it’s made millions for many a 
man, and today the 300 farmers 
who account for 99.99 per cent of 
all the ostrich feathers sold in the 
world couldn’t be happier. 

Their country is the remote 
Oudtshoorn District of South Af- 
rica’s Cape Province, about 200 
miles long and 100 miles wide. 
Hemmed in by desolate mountains, 
the semi-desert land has what the 
ostrich thrives best on: a calendar- 
scattered 10-inch annual rainfall, 
plenty of hot sunshine and plenty of 
space for roaming. 

Millionaire king of the ostrich 
farmers is Max Rose, a hardy, 
bright-eyed, modest little man of 
74, who has been breeding the 
ungainly birds since he migrated 
from Lithuania in 1890—disliking 
them more by the year. 

About the only nice thing Max 
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can say about the 5,200 ostriches 
on his 8,000-acre farm is that they 
have beautiful feathers. It’s the 
only perfectly symmetrical plume. 
All others are one-sided, with the 
quill off-balance; the ostrich quill 
is straight down the middle. 

As for the rest of the bird, Max 
Rose says, “The older they get, the 
uglier and the stupider they get. 
Don’t learn a thing, don’t really 
like anybody. ‘Fhey'll panic at the 
slightest unexpected noise, race off 
to nowhere at 40 miles an hour and 
break their fool necks. 

“Or,” he adds morosely, “if 
they’re mating, or guarding their 
eggs or their chicks, they'll charge 
a man and rip his chest or stomach 
open. Their knees are back of their 
leg, instead of on the front, you 
know, and they strike forward and 
down with those rock-like claws. 
Strength of a mule, too—they weigh 
up to 400 pounds. 

“But they’re scared to death of a 
thorn-tree branch. You can frighten 
them by waving any old stick or 
branch—they probably think it’s 
thorny—but if they do decide to 
charge anyway, they shut their 
eyes and run at you blind, so all 
you have to do is step aside, like a 
bullfighter.” 

In flocks of hundreds, the ostrich 
is manageable enough. Rose took 
me out to watch his “ostrich boys” 
on horseback ride flock on the 
birds. The snake-like heads twist 
and turn on their periscopic necks, 
the timorous eyes dart from side to 
side, and a sudden jump will send 
them racing away in flock-panic. 
But we didn’t jump, so they crowd- 
ed close around, some 200 weaving 
long-necked heads looking like 200 
animated question marks. “They 


think we’re going to feed them,” 
Rose said. 

The ostrich will eat anything he 
can swallow, from grass and the 
remnants of the alfalfa crop to tin 
cans, broken glass and shiny peb- 
bles on the open veld. Like other 
birds, he has no teeth, and he re- 
quires such roughage to stimulate 
his digestive processes. 

Wild-ostriches can fly a few feet, 
but the domesticated breed, heavier 
from better non-desert feeding, 
can’t leave the ground. 

How they breed in the desert Old 
Man Rose just can’t imagine; in 
captivity the love-life of the ostrich 
is complicated. They exhibit what 
Max calls such possibly human 
qualities as indifference, jealousy, 
rage and vast parental concern. 

A single female, no matter how 
beautiful, leaves the male abso- 
lutely cold and indifferent. But if 
two females are put in the two-acre 
breeding pen with him, the hens 
will outdo each other in coquettish 
antics and obvious name-calling 
bickering to attract his attention. 
Eventually one will trap him. 

Thereupon His Lordship be- 
comes inordinately monogamous, 
and he and his mate will turn upon 
and kill the unwanted female if she 
is not quickly removed. 

After 40 days and nights of the 
two-acre honeymoon, during which 
no man or beast of good sense will 
approach the happy couple, the fe- 
male begins to lay. She produces 
one egg every other day for some 
16 to 20 days, in a shallow pit 
scraped in the loose earth and, on 
Rose’s farm, thoughtfully covered 
with a tin or thatch shelter. 

It takes 42 days and nights of 
constant sitting to hatch the huge 
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eggs, and here, in Old Max’s with- 
ering opinion, the male ostrich 
demonstrates the crowning stupid- 
ity of the species. By day he guards 
Her Ladyship on the nest and for- 
ages for food for both—but he takes 
over the night trick himself; and 
from five p.m. to five a.m., by the 
clock, His Lordship does the set- 
ting! Both cooperate with beak and 
claw in the necessary daily task of 
turning each egg, but in the end 
they don’t know their own off- 
spring. 

As with turkeys, there is a high 
mortality rate among the chicks, 
sometimes as high as 50 per cent. 
Tapeworms, a heavy shower, al- 
most any old germ will kill them. 

But once they reach the age of 
three, in Rose’s experience, “their 
blood gets too strong for any 
disease—they’re absolutely germ- 
proof.” From then on they succumb 
only to the broken legs or broken 
necks their panic-flights often cause 
(their bones are too brittle to heal) . 
Max has never known of an ostrich 
to die of old age. 

In Oudtshoorn they have lived 
to 100 before breaking a neck or 
leg, when they must be killed; about 
five per cent of all adult ostriches 
wind up this way each year. 

The chick yields his first crop of 
feathers at the age of six months, 
and subsequent crops every nine 
months. The average per bird is 
three to four pounds, with the male 
usually producing a third more 
than the female. Some feathers are 
plucked, others cut, while the bird 
is held in the fork of a tree or 
bound in a small stall. A black 
stocking is usually pulled over his 
head for the operation, which hurts 
about as much as a hair cut hurts a 
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10-year-old boy. “What the ostrich 
don’t see don’t worry him,” says 
Rose. 

Current costs for labor and feed 
(alfalfa and corn, in addition to 
the free feeding on the veld) are 
about $12 per bird. The feathers 
are now selling at two dollars to 
$84 per pound, depending on qual- 
ity—they run to white, black and 
dust-gray, with the white feathers 
from under the wing rating tops. 
The average take per bird is about 
$40, but farmers have high hopes 
this will soon jump to $80. 

When the ostrich dies, he’s good 
for about 20 pounds of tough meat, 
worth about $11. It tastes like salt- 
ed horse-flavored leather and only 
a world-wide famine could ever 
make it demanded for export. 

Excess eggs sell for two dollars 
each; factories in Capetown con- 
vert them into macaroni and ver- 
micelli, believe it or not. One egg 
makes an omelette about two feet 
in diameter, enough for 20 diners, 
but it tastes like two dozen over- 
ripe duck eggs whipped together 
and slightly scorched. 

We watched the curiously grace- 
ful waltzing of a love-mad old male 
in one of the pens, and listened to 
the war-like honking of another 
carrying on a private war with his 
private fence. 

On our way back to town Old 
Max had a parting shot! 

“One thing I forgot to tell you 
about these birds,” he said, his eyes 
twinkling. “They do just about 
every stupid thing except the one 
that all the world accuses them of 
—they’ve never been known to 
bury their heads in the sand. 


“Don’t have sense enough, I 
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I’ve always been interested in vaudeville and 
I’m glad to see that it is making headway. People 
tell me that I’ve helped a bit by asking my radio 
listeners to patronize those theaters that have live entertainment. 
And it’s good to learn that young, talented people will have more 
places in which to gain that necessary experience. 

Show business is blessed with many champions. Behind those 
footlights we recognize a champ as one who will.always come 
through with a top performance. And when the house is full— 
and the chips are down—oh, brother! 


PacEANT Magazine asked me to select a top vaudeville bill of 
eight variety acts. I couldn’t name all the headliners I would 
have liked to list, but here is what I think would be a swell show. 
For me it would be an honor to see such a bill—even if I had 
to crash as an usher. 


On with the show! ... 


GODFREY’S 
CHOICE 


Stan Kavanagh * Pearl Bailey 


Tom Howard and George Shelton 
Ray Bolger * Ethel Merman + Jimmy Savo 
Morton Downey + The Vagabonds 











®@ THERE WASN’T A DRY EYE in the 
house when vaudeville folded at 
Broadway’s Palace Theater on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1933. For the next 16 
years the professional mourners 
wrote epitaphs endlessly. In terms 
of box-office returns their weeping 
and wailing did no good at all. Yet 
the mourners did accomplish some- 
thing: they kept vaude’s soul from 
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disappearing entirely into limbo. 

On May 19 of this year, vaude- 
ville came back to the Palace 
Theater, its time-honored shrine— 
with what Variety would call a 
“sock click at the b.o.” Any other 
form of entertainment so long in 
the icebox would have been cold, 
stone dead. But vaudeville was as 
hot as ever for two reasons: 1) show 





GODFREY GETS PLAQUE from Georgie Price (left) on behalf of American 
Guild of Variety Artists, March, 1949. Commendation credited the radio 
and television star with helping to “bring back vaudeville” all over nation 


business had stood by faithfully with 
reams of heartwarming recollec- 
tions; 2) television, with such per- 
formers as Milton Berle, created a 
new place for variety acts. When 
the Palace opened its doors to a 
regular routine of eight solid acts 
on a four-a-day basis, theater man- 
agers all over the country sat up 
and took notice. By mid-summer 


many were thinking of making the 
plunge into a combination of fea- 
ture films and live variety acts. 

A great share of the credit for 
the new enthusiasm for vaudeville 
goes to a comparative youngster in 
the field who did a turn or two him- 
self just before vaudeville checked 
out in the thirties. Arthur Godfrey 
is strictly a radio man, but he 
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COMEBACK of vaudeville at Palace in May 
was high spot of year for show business 


drummed vaudeville over the air 
(CBS—Talent Scouts) so long and 
so hard that something was bound 
to happen. It did. In a letter to 
Godfrey, S. A. Schwartz of R.K.O. 
congratulated him for helping 
prepare the public for the revival. 
And last spring The American 
Guild of Variety Artists (vaude’s 
official voice) presented Godfrey 
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oup-Timers like Ted Léwis (left) on Mil- 
ton Berle’s NBC-TV show helped revival 


BICYCLE ACTS came back, too, on television. 
This is Whaling on “Toast of the Town” 


with a plaque in appreciation of 


his “invaluable service to the 
cause.” Upshot of all this was that 
PaGEANT wondered what vaude- 
ville’s red-headed prophet would 
consider “the dream show.” His 
choice—the Pacgant All-American 
Show—appears on the following 
pages in exclusive photographs. The 
Palace should do so good. 














: 


At the White House this year, Arthur Godfrey in- 
KAVANAGH troduced America’s greatest juggler with some mild 

misgivings. “But,” he says today, “from backstage 

I watched Stan -Kavanagh live up to that title.” 
Stan is juggling six balls here. It’s impressive, but still photography 
can’t capture another little trick in which he throws a ball away from 
him and watches it come back hesitantly, then reluctantly, until finally 
it gives up and leaps into his hand. He does this with sly and witty 





asides, as if it were no effort at all to be America’s greatest juggler. 


CONTINUED 
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Pearl Bailey came up through a good many night- 
clubs to break Broadway three years ago in St. 
Louis Woman. She's Washington, D. C. born, the 
daughter of a minister and in her middle twenties. 
An angel-face who gets her naughtiest lines over in sugar-sweet dead- 
pan, Pearl says: “I talk with my hands. If folks can’t get what I’m 
saying by looking at them, they'll never know.” Says Godfrey: “When 
Pearl gets the right song, she can’t be topped. She’s one of my favorites, 
always. Especially when she’s singing That's Good Enough for Me.” 








- 









wlan 3) 

HOWARD , 
AND About Tom Howard (right) and George Shelton 
SHELTON (left) Arthur Godfrey raves: “They're from the old 


school, sure, but modern as the next contagious 
laugh.” Sour-voiced Howard teamed up with 
straightman Shelton a long, long time ago. Together they made vaudeville, 
burlesque, movies and finally radio and television with “It Pays to Be Ig- 
norant” (CBS)—a nonsensical satire on quiz shows. Most questions on the 
show are moth-eaten gags, like this: Howard—Why can’t a musician 
be a bachelor? Shelton—Because he'll always have to support a fife. 


CONTINUED 
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“On Broadway he’s stopping the ‘Where's Charley?’ 
audience with a Once in Love With Amy dance that 
is out of this world. And his old soft-shoe dances 
are pure ecstasy!” That's the way Arthur Godfrey 
talks about Ray Bolger (doing the “Amy” dance above). Mr. Bolger is 
without doubt America’s king of comic dancers. What makes him king are 
his feet and his pan. His feet can do anything. His pan is the classic 
physiognomy of the grocer’s boy, the bashful Hoosier, the freshman. He's 
everybody all at once—doing what we'd all like to do, but can't. 








Faced with Ethel Merman, Mr, Godfrey, like almost 
MERMAN every other connoisseur, throws in the sponge: 
“Well,” he sighs, “after all, there is only one Ethel 


Merman. She's got everything.” What Ethel has 
Ethel pinned down in a statement to a newcomer. “Just remember,” 
said Broadway's one and only, “if any of those dopes out there could 
do as good as you, they'd be up here doing it.” Was Merman born for 
Sole Porter and Irving Berlin? Did you ever hear her sock out / Get 
a Kick out of You or There's No Business Like Show Business? 


CONTINUED 
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In 1946, Jimmy Savo’s right leg was amputated. To 
many it looked like the end of the line for this 
master of pantomime. Jimmy was 54 then, but he 
upped with a grin: “I've always kept my chin up, 

ever since I was eight years old, when I balanced a 48-pound wheel on it.” 
Back in the clubs and on television now, Jimmy and his famed One Meat- 
ball will never be forgotten. The crystal ball in his hand here, was 
used in CBS’s TV-show “The Crystal Ball,” but it is almost symbolic of 
Savo the fay, the guy who, Godfrey says, “speaks volumes with those eyes.” 





MORTON When Morton Downey was one-and-twenty, a New 
DOWNEY Jersey newspaper said his singing was like “the gentle 
dripping of many waters into a moon-kissed lagoon.” 

That was 26 years ago. The world’s champion Irish 

tenor is still at it, doing, among other things, three 15-minute broad- 
casts a week over some 200 stations. There has been no waning of the 
many-watered voice, or of Mother Machree either for the matter of that. 
But let Godfrey take it from here: “Sometimes I think the lad is half 
leprechaun . . . no show is complete without his magic . . . Hiya Mort!” 


CONTINUED 
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The Vagabonds are billed one way and 
one way only wherever they appear. 
They call themselves, with no attempt at 
modesty, “America’s Daffiest Laughiest 
Swing Quartette.” What they do is as 
difficult to défine as comedy itself. They 
are instrumentalists, that’s for sure. 
They play swing, novelty, comedy, 
hoogie or sweet on request, all without 
being able to read a single note of music. 
But that’s only music. They are also 
/ comedians as completely zany as any 
that ever lived. Their specialty, as 
someone has pointed out, is quiet riot, 
largely built around Hawaiian numbers 
led off by Pete Peterson, a Hawaiian 
Swede with a mean wiggle. Besides Pete, 
there’s Dom Germano (guitar), Tillio 
Risso (accordion), Al Torrey (guitar). 
But no one is boss. Shimmy Like My 
Sister Kate is a favorite number, but 
you never know what they are going to 
do. The actual range is from romantic 
musicals to dialect stories with musical 
background. Godfrey calls them un- 
predictable. “They kill me,” he says. 

a8 
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From 
by Charlies Graham, 1693 


The Flaming Tower 


BY FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


It became a death inferno for these firemen who tried 
to fight it “from the top” at the Chicago fair in 1893 


Bir HAPPENED one sunny after- 
fioon at a world’s fair, that one in 
Chicago whose proper title was 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
though few referred to it as such. 
Just as it was the ironic destiny of 
the celebrated Admiral of Spain to 
have the land he discovered chris- 
tened for another man, so again the 
exhibition, named in his honor in 
1893, was commonly called the 
Chicago World’s Fair. 

Until two o'clock on the after- 
noon of July 10, the Tower, rising 
191 feet with the big Cold Storage 
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Building it surmounted, drew only 
casual notice from the throngs at 
the Fair. It was only one of many 
striking architectural ornaments, 
and there was a wealth of more fas- 
cinating sights to engross visitors. 
When observers noticed smoke 
curling from the Tower, no appre- 
hension was felt. For the tall struc- 
ture of steel and iron pipe encased 
in wood was a smoke-stack and an 
outlet for ammonia fumes from ice- 
making machines in the gleaming 
white five-story building below, 
where the Hercules Iron Company 





made all the ice for the fair and 
provided cold storage for food and 
liquor stocks. 

Smoke was clustering more 
thickly around the cupola now. 
Somebody turned in a fire alarm. 
Gongs clanging, the Fair’s fire com- 

anies dashed from their stations 
in the grounds. The splendid, big 
horses drawing the shining engines 
and the hose carts thundered along 
at a dead gallop, blue-clad, hel- 
meted firemen clinging to the car- 
riages. Throughout the Fair, thou- 
sands of visitors, attracted by a stir- 
ring sight motor apparatus never 
would match, followed running. 
Rapidly the engines converged on 
the Cold Storage Building. 

“Up you go, boys!” ordered Fire 
Chief E. W. Murphy. It was the 
boast of the Chicago Fire Depart- 
ment, alert and energetic, the red 
memory of the great fire of 1871 
unforgotten, that they always 
fought fires from the top. Seventy 
feet up the spiral stairway they 
climbed and emerged on the nar- 
row balcony of the first landing of 
the Tower. They lowered a rope, 
hauled up a hose line. “Water!” 

Waiting, they gazed downward. 
Twenty-five thousand upturned 
faces gazed back up at them from 
the dense-packed throng surround- 
ing the building. Every soul who 
could reach a vantage point had 
obeyed the summons from the bells 
and whistles of the engines. Many 
more spectators watched from a 
greater distance, for there had been 
75,000 admissions to the Fair that 
day. 

“Water! Water!” The shouts 
grew more urgent. Above, the cu- 
pola was beginning to flame. Swel- 
tering heat was emanating from the 


Tower walls against which the fire- 
men stood. But they waited in vain. 
The engines could not muster pres- 
sure enough to force a stream up 
that height. 

And now a line of flame, “glis- 
tening like a Damascus blade,” 
shone through the sheathing of the 
Tower beneath the firemen. There 
was no escape now down the stair- 
way they had ascended. The stack” 
glowed like a white-hot furnace, 
and up its wooden casing tongues” 
of flame were licking. The men on_ 
the Tower were trapped. 

Suddenly the crowd below real-~ 
ized it. There was a long-drawn” 
gasp and then a brief, stricken si- 
lence. Shouts broke it, cries for lad- 
ders by the firemen on the roof, 
echoed from the ground. But there — 
were no adequate ladders. The fire 
apparatus had carried none, nor_ 
were there any in the building. The 
nearest extension ladder was half- 
a-mile away. 

The whole Tower was afire, 
within and without. Smoke and 
flame puffed from between the pil- 
lars of the porticos. The lofty shaft” 
took on the aspect of a citadel of a 
beleaguered fortress where blue-uni- 
formed defenders seemed to be 
making a last, desperate stand. 

Futile warnings were shouted up 
from the roof below, already hot 
under the feet of its occupants. 
Fanned by the wind, flames envel- 
oping the Tower waxed brighter 
and fiercer. From the throats of the 
watching thousands issued a vast 
moan. Above it, high and shrill, 
soared the shrieks of women. Every 
fireman on that fiery Tower must 
surely be doomed. 

Not all of them. Fireman John 
Davis thought fast. The hose line, 
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hauled up to the balcony, had been 
secured. Davis took the slim chance 
it offered. He swung over the para- 
pet, grabbed for the hose line with 
one hand and caught it with a 
frenzied grip. “Get out this way, 
boys!” he shouted and, as if on a 
firehouse pole, slid down like a 
streak. Clothes burning, hands lacer- 
ated raw, he reached the roof 
safely. 

Before any of his comrades on 
the Tower. could follow him, the 
hose which had been his life-line, 
caught fire and shriveled into cin- 
ders. 

From the descent of Davis until 
the end of the tragedy only about 
10 minutes elapsed. It seemed an 
age to the spectators, agonized by 
the plight of the men trapped up 
there. 

Among the little band left on the 


Tower could be distinguished the 


commanding figure of Captain 
eye Fitzpatrick. Calmly he now 
ed his men along a narrow ledge 
to the north side of the Tower 
where the flames seemed to lap a 
little less hungrily. Some of the men 
Were seen generously offering each 
Other precedence. Clinging and 
€reeping, all 10 made the perilous 
trip safely. Cheers floated up to 
them from below. 

Hastily a rope was lowered. 
Hardly had it been discovered to be 
too short when flames, circling 
around the shaft, burned it in two. 
Another longer rope suffered the 
same fate, consumed like a powder 
fuse before it possibly could be 
used. 

Now only one frightful choice 
remained: roast on the Tower or 
in its ruins when it crashed—or 
jump to the roof 70 feet below. 
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Smoke might mercifully have 
masked that final scene. The wind 
did not permit, and all was dread- 
fully clear to the spectators, gripped 
by a spell that would not let them 
turn their eyes away. They saw the 
firemen huddle together on the 
ledge a few moments—saw them 
shake hands, bidding each other 
farewell—saw the captain motion 
the first man toward the edge. 

From the Tower a hurtling body 
flashed through the air. It plunged 
through the roof. A pause and a 
second fireman leaped, turning in 
the air and striking headfirst. 

One by one, Captain Fitzpatrick 
sent his men on their last journey. 
It was unforgettable, that disci- 
plined valor. Only once was there 
confusion when two men, mistak- 
ing the leader’s signal, lowered 
themselves on the half burned rope 
at the same time. For seconds be- 
fore they fell they hung there strug- 
gling like a pair of condemned 
wretches pendant in a single noose. 

Most chose the route of the rope 
rather than the outright leap. It 
made the awful drop a little less. 
As each fireman reached the burn- 
ing rope’s end, his hands extin- 
guished it before he let go. But it 
was on fire again and shorter by the 
time the next man descended. 

Some of. the bodies smashed 
through into the raging inferno of 
the building below. Others were 
embedded in the tarred mesh of the 
roof where comrades chopped them 
out with axes. But not for long was 
the roof tenable. Scourged by 
flames, firemen were forced to make 
a last minute escape down through 
the building. 

Now only two men were silhou- 
etted against the livid background 
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of the tottering Tower—the tall 
captain and one other. Fitzpatrick 
was seen motioning the other to 
jump. The man refused and shrank 
back. Relieved of his duty to stay 
till the last, the captain stepped to 
the verge. Below him the burning 
rope was still dangling. He slid 
down to its extremity and hung 
there. Then the old soldier made a 
last fight for life. Feet against the 
wall, he thrust mightily outward so 
that he did not fall like a plummet 
into the fiery pit around the base of 
the Tower but, catapulted off at an 
angle, thudded on to the roof. 

The survivor on the Tower cow- 
ered there in dreadful loneliness, in 
terror and despair. It rocked and 
swayed with him. No man could 
long endure the ordeal of those 
frightful tremors. He must get 
down somehow, any way. Down 
the burning rope he slid. For an 
instant that seemed an eternity he 
clung to the smouldering tip his 
hands had snuffed. In the red glare 
of the fire below, he seemed a 
damned soul suspended between 
Heaven and Hell. 

A reverberating roar. An uprush 
of scintillating sparks and gorgeous 
sheets of flame. A dense cloud of 
smoke as from a volcano in full 
eruption. Down crashed the Flam- 
ing Tower, undermined, carrying 
the last man with it into the seeth- 
ing interior of the once frosty 
depths of the building. 

At last extension ladders had ar- 


CRITICS MEET THE AUTHOR 


@ A critic is a legless man who teaches running. 


rived. Chief Murphy and two men 
clambered up to the roof while 
hoses played on them as they 
climbed, protecting them from the 
jutting flames. S ling across 
the bubbling tar, they picked up 
Fitzpatrick and lowered him to the 
ground. He was still alive but died 
before reaching a hospital. 

Fire engines, which had made 
the long, exhausting run from the 
city, helped control the fire which 
had spread to buildings in the vi- 
cinity. Yet they would have availed 
little in preventing a general con- 
flagration of the Fair which might 
well have resulted had the wind 
been from another direction. The 
Cold Storage Building burned to 
the ground. Among the scanty 
salvage were the bonded liquor 
stocks of foreign exhibits, over 
which Customs agents immediately 
mounted guard, and two signs, one 
announcing the ice skating rink and 
the other proclaiming: “This Build- 
ing Strictly Fireproof.” 

It was sheer luck that no more 
than 15 died and 19 were injured 
in the tragedy. The Flaming Tower, 
by its travesty of fireproofing and 
fatal lack of essential equipment, 
seared one more grim lesson on our 
national consciousness. The pity of 
it is that such lessons are learned 
piecemeal, as the various sorts of 
fire hazards have been bitterly 
demonstrated, and that their cost 
has been such a tragic toll in hu- 
man lives—and still is. lies 





—Channing Pollock 


@ \ dramatic critic is a man who leaves no turn unstoned. 


—(ieorge Bernard Shaw 
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Ahab, pursuer of 
the white whale, destroys 
himself with hatred 
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America’s Favorite Guest 


BY ROBERT GOLDMAN AND SAM PETOK 


It would take a heap o’ rhymin’ to match Eddie 
Guest’s niche in the hearts of most Americans 


@ at pETRoIT’s Wayne University 
last week an English professor fin- 
ished a blast aimed at Edgar A. 
Guest. By poetic standards, Guest’s 
work was awiul, he declared. The 
scholar turned to the class and in- 
quired challengingly, “Does anyone 
here like his stuff?” “I do,” a coed 
replied. “He’s my uncle.” 

As everyone knows, Guest’s audi- 
ence is not confined to his niece. 
Each day, 15,000,000 Americans 
turn to his verse for guidance, in- 
spiration and hope. To them he is 
more than the most prolific poet 
the world has ever known. He is 
“my dear friend, Eddie.” 

Since 1916, Eddie, as he asks 
everyone to call him, has written a 
poem a day for more than 200 
newspapers. That’s more than 
11,000 poems. He’s been dubbed 
America’s Roadside Philosopher, 
Poet Laureate of the Home and 
Chronicler of the Common Man. 
The writer who first said, “It takes 


a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make 
it home” has produced a heap o’ 
writin’ to do all that. Guest has 
written a poem on almost every 
conceivable subject and two poems 
on some. He has inspired bank 
presidents, artists, hockey players, 
politicians, Hollywood actors and 
skid-row bums. He has advised on 
how to take the “hurt out of -bee 
stings” and sympathized with Junior 
when castor oil is prescribed: 


Of all the awful stuff—Gee whiz! 
That is the very worst there is. 


Today, gray-haired and balding 
Eddie Guest, who celebrates his 
69th birthday this month (August 
20th), is still going strong, still 
turning them out. 

From the back of his roomy, 
$50,000 colonial house in Detroit's 
fashionable Palmer Woods, he can 
(and does) tee up for an afternoon 
of golf at the Detroit Golf Club. 
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“But I’m not playing the game I 
used to,” he complains. “I used to 
break 85; now I shoot in the 90's.” 

A higher golf score notwithstand- 
ing, he remains in fine physical 
shape. Even his diet is not re- 
stricted, except by his own taste. “I 
read all the menus in the big hotels 
—then usually end by ordering 
liver and bacon.” Raisin pudding 
is his favorite dessert. He wears 
his glasses a quarter of the way 
down his bulbous nose and smokes 
more than a pack a day. 

He has a passion for bow ties. 
“You can’t spill gravy on them,” 
he says. “And anyhow, a four-in- 
hand gets in the typewriter keys.” 

The poet, who has enjoyed na- 
tional fame for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, claims: “I’ve been 
mighty lucky. The people have 
been kind to me.” 

But Guest has done much to im- 
prove his own luck—by keeping his 
target always as wide as possible. 
Eddie says, “I’m a reporter in verse, 
telling about my daily observa- 
tions.” Meaning that he’s written 
about every sport, the weather, ill- 
ness, serve-yourself dining rooms, 


| horseless carriages and 10,000 other 
| subjects. At the same time, he is 


unquestionably the country’s high 


’ priest of encouragement. Eddie has 


written innumerable poems telling 
the readers to keep their chins up. 
His m, “It Couldn’t Be 
Done,” dedicated to Eddie’s old 
friend, Henry Ford, begins: 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 

But he with a chuckle replied 

That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he would 
be one 

Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace 
of a grin 
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On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done and he did it. 


One of his most quoted pieces 
was written in May, 1914, about 
fishing. Eddie has had to recite it 
10,649 times, according to Malcolm 
W. Bingay, Detroit Free Press edi- 
torial director. 

“That poem caught the fancy of 
all disciples of Ike Walton,” Bin- 
gay says. “It has been recited, set 
to music and sung. It has been en- 
graved in fancy type and framed in 
thousands of hunting and fishing 
lodges. It has become a part of the 
folklore of American anglers.” 

The first of the old refrain, which 
typifies Eddie’s work, reads: 


A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean 
Out fishin’; 

His thoughts are mostly good and clean 
Out fishin’. 

He doesn’t knock his fellow men, 

Or harbor any grudges then; 

A fellow’s at his finest when 
Out fishin’. 


Guest, parodied and imitated 
probably more than any modern 
poet, is a sentimentalist pure and 
simple. He maintains: 

“Reason is cold and sometimes 
cruel, but sentiment is always gen- 
tle. Sentiment may be foolish and 
extravagant, but it believes in 
Christmas and it believes in mak- 
ing others happy. It knows that 
a child will get more joy out of a 
toy than a pair of rubbers; that an 
18-year-old girl will rejoice more 
over a bracelet than a flannel petti- 
coat. I believe in that sort of folly.” 

Why has Eddie’s verse (he pre- 
fers to call it that, not poetry) 
successfully spanned a generation? 
Why have most of his 15 books 
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sold more than 50,000 copies in 
their first printing? 

Eddie receives 500 letters a week 
from readers. In them, there are 
many answers to those questions. 

A Pennsylvania factory worker 
wrote telling Eddie the verse pro- 
vided “peace of mind.” An artist 
from Texas said he could work bet- 
ter after reading a Guest poem. A 
sailor aboard a destroyer told Eddie 
one of his poems “really described 
service life.” One note, written by 
a Baton Rouge housewife, sums 
it up: 

“I think the world would be a 
much better place if we'd all learn 
and put into practice the lessons 
you teach in your poems... I want 
you to know that I’m thankful 
for your having lived and written.” 

Eddie’s verse has tremendous 
appeal to all strata of society. 
Many men in high places keep 
scraps of it under their desk glass 
tops. Jim Farley carries a half- 
dozen Guest pieces in his wallet. 
Many are yellow and frayed. Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Kennelly recited one 
of Eddie’s poems the day he took 
office. Leo Carrillo, Hollywood star, 
can recite a dozen Guest 
One of his poems, “Boy or Girl,” 
is hung on walls in thousands: of 
maternity wards. It goes: 


Boy or girl. There can be no choice. 
There’s something lovely in either voice, 
And all that I ~ of the Lord to do 

Is to see that the mother comes safely 

through 

And guard that baby, and have it well, 
With a perfect form and a healthy yell, 
And a pair of eyes and a shock of hair. 
And boy or girl—its dad won't care. 


When asked why he thought Ed- 
gar Guest has retained his 
larity for so long, a University of 


Michigan professor said, “Guest’s 
work provides relaxation for people 
who are tired. 

“It operates on the same prin- 
ciple as the soap opera, Virtue al- 
ways triumphs, keep plugging, we 
all cannot be heroes, but keep 
plugging. He is rehashing senti- 
ments people like to hear. There’s 
no denying, however, that it is 
skillful verse. 

“I'd call him a poet in the sense 
that you’d call everyone who plays 
baseball a baseball player.” The 
professor paused and reflected a 
moment. “I don’t know—maybe if 
I could, I’d do it myself.” 

Eddie’s explanation is quite dif- 
ferent. He points out: 

“I never know what the people 
are going to like. I’ve always gone 
on the theory that if the idea ap- 
pealed to me, it might appeal to 
someone else. 

“‘We’re all more or less alike, you 
know. We have the same desires, 
likes and ambitions. If I say to a 
fellow ‘What do you want?’ he 
says, ‘A home and college for the 
kids.” Well, that’s what I want. 
That’s what all of us want. 

“T’ve written close to the home. 
I’ve written about the experiences 
of the great mass in-between—that 
group between the bum and the 
aristocracy. Don’t get me wrong. 
There are a lot of aristocrats and 
bums worth knowing. 

“It could be that I’ve managed 
to express something people find 
helpful. I hear from all over and 
the people say they have gained 


inspiration.” 

In his acquaintance are both the 
bum pew Ms leader of industry. 
Eddie, who came to Detroit at the 
age of 10, grew up with the late 
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Ford. “I munched many a hot-dog 
with him in front of City Hall,” 
Eddie recalls. C. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Motors, and K. T. 
Keller, Chrysler Corp. president, 
are among Eddie’s closest friends. 
He doesn’t have one best friend. 
“When you need a fellow and he’s 
there to help you, that’s when he’s 
your best friend,” Guest remarked. 

With his emigré family, Guest 
came to a horse and buggy Detroit 
in 1891, which had a population of 
less than 200,000. It has been his 
home ever since. With only a few 
boyhood niemories of his native 
Birmingham, England, he doesn’t 
ever expect to return. 

In 1895, after a short period as 
the *90s counterpart of today’s 
soda-jerker, Eddie took a job as 
office boy in the business depart- 
ment of the Free Press. He has 
never been off the payroll of the 
Detroit paper. At present, he is 
listed as “poet and writer” and re- 
ceives a nominal salary of less than 
$40 a week. 

“About the time of the Spanish- 
American war,” Guest recalls, “I 
became a reporter. My first assign- 
ment was a knifing. Boy was I 
scared.” Eddie was a police re- 
porter for a few years after that, 
absorbing much of the life he later 
interpreted in his verse. He wrote 
his first published verse on De- 
cember 11, 1898. As an 18-year- 
old cub reporter, assigned to the 
exchange editor’s desk, it was his 
task to take gleanings from other 
newspapers and incorporate them 
in a column. The style then was to 
lead off with a poem. 

“I got tired of clipping verse out 
of other papers,” Eddie explained. 
“So I slipped in one of my bits.” 
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In 1906 Eddie married Nellie 
Crossman, the woman he credits 
with inspiring him to _ inspire 
others. Two children were born of 
the union, Bud (Edgar Jr., 32, a 
Detroit radio announcer) and 
Janet (Mrs. Henry Sobell, 27). 

Mrs. Guest’s death in 1945 was 
a shattering blow to Guest. And 
Bud, though he says he has noticed 
no change in his father’s work, be- 
lieves Eddie is “a terribly lonely 
man,” living in her memory. “She 
was the wheel around which every- 
thing in the family revolved.” 
Guest occasionally writes verse ded- 
icated to “my Nellie,” 23 of them, 
in fact, numbered as letters. Al- 
though they have been published 
in the newspapers, Eddie says he 
will not allow them to be included 
in anthologies. 

Letter IX, sent to the parents of 
deceased servicemen by the Free 
Press, is a tender note of consola- 
tion. It reads in part: 


Beloved, the spring has returned, 

The tulips are yellow and red, 

The leaves of last autumn are burned 
And blue are the heavens overhead. 


The earth shows again and again 
The charm of the seasons before, 
But the heartaches of mortals remain— 
What was, is to be never more. 


The Free Press has compiled the 
23 letters in a booklet, which it 
now sends to bereaved families. 
More than 5,000 copies of the trib- 
ute paid to servicemen and of the 
booklets have been mailed, and it is 
of interest to note that the news- 
paper has received 1,000 letters of 
thanks “in our grateful apprecia- 
tion for your sending us the 
poems.” 

“They seem to be written for this 
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very moment and especially for 
us,” the writers usually say. 

With his brother, Harry, Eddie 
published the first compilation of 
his poems, Home Rhymes, in 1909. 
“We bought a font of type,” Eddie 
remembers, “and Harry hand set 
the book by himself—eight pages 
at a time because we didn’t have 
enough e’s. 

“It was a lovely job of printing, 
and we sold 800 copies to the 
Christmas trade.” Two years later, 
Just Glad Things was published, 
1,500 copies, also aimed at the 
Christmas trade. In 1913, Break- 
fast Table Chat ran off the presses. 
“We began to get a little national,” 
Eddie says. And then, in 1916, he 
unveiled A Heap O” Livin’ and se- 
cured his fame. Its sale has been in 
the millions. That was also the 
year George Matthew Adams 
signed him up for his syndicate. 

Eddie discounts his title as a 
poet by maintaining he is still a 
newspaperman. He’s pleased that 
his daily report on the happenings 
of life has been made through the 
newspaper. “It’s the only way I’ve 
been able to stay in the newspaper 
business,” he chuckled. 

In the 33 years he has been syn- 
dicated, Eddie, in true reporter 
fashion, has never missed a dead- 
line, “although I’ve come awful 
close.” It is his rigid formula to 
work in his study from nine until 
noon at least five days a week. 

“Getting the idea—that’s the 
biggest time-consumer. I read a 
lot, listen and snoop a lot, like a 
police reporter. It’s the training.” 
With two fingers he pecks out 
about seven poems a week. “I’ve 
got to see *em grow, I couldn’t 
dictate ’em.” 


The syndicate demands that he 
stay three weeks ahead of publica- 
tion dates. “If someone says some- 
thing that suggests an idea, I’m 
tickled to death.” 

Last summer Eddie broke his 
ankle and wrote a poem about the 
hospital. “Whatever they do to me 
at the hospital, I always get an 
idea.” While confined, he inter- 
viewed a neighbor down the hall,, 
Walter P. Reuther, United Auto 
Workers president. Reuther was 
recovering from a would-be assas- 
sin’s shotgun blast. It was an ex- 
clusive beat for the Free Press. 

After writing a poem, Eddie puts 
it in his desk “to cool it off’ for a 
week. He may do some rewriting. 
“After it’s printed, I see where | 
could have done better.” 

To the tired question of which 
of his verse is his favorite, Eddie 
has a stock answer: “Which child 
is your favorite?” He does recall 
the inspiration for what he believes 
is his most quoted verse. One day 
Eddie was walking down the street 
and heard a man shout to a friend, 
“What are you doing?” 

“T’m building a home,” came the 
reply. 

“That isn’t a home,” the first 
man said. “That’s a house. You 
have to make a house a home.” 

Guest immediately wrote, “It 
takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ 
make it home.” 

“That: was one that fell into 
place,” Eddie says. 

To frustrated young writers who 
seek his advice, Eddie likes to tell 
the story of a reporter who re- 
mained a reporter until his death. 
“Every three weeks he would come 
to me and say, ‘Eddie, I’ve got a 
wonderful idea for a play.’ I told 
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him if he didn’t write it, nobody 
would ever see the play. He never 
wrote it. I told him if I went to his 
funeral, I would say, there goes six 
good ideas for plays.” 

The selfless Guest is always do- 
ing things for people, and his kind- 
ness has been repaid in all sorts of 
fabulous ways throughout the years. 

A Detroit elementary school bears 
_ his name. His numerous honorary 
' titles include “Citizen of the State 
of Texas,” “Poet Laureate of the 
' Fishermen” and doctor of letters 
from a half dozen universities. The 
' Hotel Greeters of the Motor City, 
Chapter 29, recently presented him 
_with an honorary membership. 
_ Every year, the exclusive Detroit 
| Athletic Club holds an Edgar A. 
Guest Night. The Otoe Indians 
dubbed him “Chief Ti-wa-kow,” 
' which means man of many words. 
Eddie says it means “chief big- 
' mouth.” 
Eddie once wrote: 


“It don’t make any difference how rich 
‘ye get to be, 

How much your chairs and table cost, 
how great your luxury, 

It ain’t a home to ye, though it be the 
palace of a king, 

Until somehow your soul is sort o’ 
wrapped round everything.” 


Despite those lines, Guest has 
rarely been behind the financial 
eight-ball in the past quarter-cen- 
tury. His income has been reported 
as high as $130,000 a year. 

Next to his family and his work, 


FOR APPEARANCE SAKE 
@ Lord Byron's fame rests on his writings, but he was also a soldier and 


adventurer. 


Eddie’s greatest delight is the Eddie 
Guest Chowder-Basket, Picnic and 
Marching Society. It is composed 
mostly of Free Press oldtimers, peo- 
ple he can relax with. It meets 
every Monday—the only day of the 
week he comes down to the office 
—at the Olde Wayne Club. 

Its purpose is horse-play, its tra- 
ditions “sacred.” Members, who 
sit at a T-shaped table, always 
order ham and eggs. As chairman 
of the board, Eddie picks up the 
check, referred to as “calling for 
the minutes.” Twice a year, the 
club holds parties, one during the 
summer and one at Christmas. At 
the Christmas party, the member- 
ship always presents Eddie with a 
gag gift. Last year they gave him 
a rubber golf stick. The election 
of officers is a burlesque conducted 
with a great flurry of activity—the 
idea being not to be elected presi- 
dent, for he is the one who bears 
the brunt of the ridicule for the 
year. Every year, Eddie says next 
year he will run for office. 

Now in the twilight of a monu- 
mental career, Edgar Guest is not 
too concerned about whether his 
poems live on. “It’s been enough 
for me to have had the good will of 
so many for so long.” Eddie thinks 
that some “of my stuff may survive 
in anthologies, but that isn’t my 
worry. My worry is to keep space 
filled.” And so long as Eddie fills 
it, millions of Americans will read 
tomorrow’s poem. a6 





He was the first man who dared to swim the treacherous 


Hellespont. But, every night, he himself rolled up his hair in curl papers! 


—Webb B. Garrison 





The Biography of 
Our Town 


BY SYDNEY GREENBIE 
AND MARJORIE BARSTOW GREENBIE 


An annual pageant has put new life into this little Maine village © 


@ IN OUR LITTLE vil- 
lage of Castine, Maine, 
every summer for the 
last four years we have 
been acting out the 
“biography” of our 
town in a community 
drama which grows 
and changes with each 
annual presentation 
but which has one 
unique feature: 

So far as possible 
each actor or group 
takes, through all the past scenes 
of our 300 years of history, the part 
their fellow citizens are accustomed 
to see them play in the life of the 
town today. 

The clergyman, for example, 
starts off as Brother Leo, missionary 
to the Indians; he turns up again 
as the Puritan parson coming with 
the first settlers from Massachu- 
setts; he appears in the last scene 
in his own person as the Unitarian 
minister leading actors and dudi- 
ence alike in a pledge to support 
the idea of one world at peace. 
The school marm who “larns” lit- 
tle Johnny his primer in 1856 is the 
one who is still teaching third- 


graders to read, and 
Johnny is still one of 
her pupils. The good © 
matrons of the town 
start off as Indian 
women ministering to 
Champlain’s men, who — 
are suffering with 
scurvy, by feeding them 
vitamin-filled berries 
from our local cran- 
berry bog. As mothers 
of the American Revo- 
lution, they send their 
sons to fight the British; as mothers 
of the Civil War, they send them 
to fight the rebels; as mothers of 
today, they welcome these same 
sons back from World War II. 

This enterprise of re-incarnating 
ourselves, individually and in 
groups, backwards in time, has had 
a wonderfully vitalizing and uplift-. 
ing effect. It has given romance 
and historic dignity to our person- 
alities and our functions. 

And what we have done, your 
town, too, can do, for we have had 
nothing on carth to work with ex- 
cept a sincere and earnest purpose. 

It began when a committee rep- 
resenting the 18 organized groups 
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in town came to us early in 1946 
and asked us to plan a pageant for 
them to celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the 
town and the home-coming of the 
young men from World War II. 
As we started to look into the his- 
tory of the town, it stirred us with 
creative exhilaration. There was a 
continuity in the life of the town 
that had all the dramatic elements 
of a human life. The town had a 
biography, and the biography had 
a vitality that was unending. 

But how could we tell this story? 

The answer came when we at- 
tended the annual town meeting, 
which is a show no New England 
villager would miss. As we sat en- 
joying the battle over the purchase 
of a new fire truck we suddenly 
thought, “Let’s re-enact the Town 
Meeting 160 years ago which re- 


sulted in the founding of the town 


of Castine. These present town 
fathers can take parts correspond- 
ing to the ones they have today.” 

We called on the town’s leaders 
with this idea. They didn’t re- 
spond very enthusiastically, but 
since they were sponsoring the 
sesquicentennial, they decided to 
come along. But as the idea began 
to unfold, it was amazing to see the 
humorous gleam of interest in some 
of their faces. The rehearsals of 
that Town Meeting of 1787 were 
so amusing that people began to 
drop in to see them. We had based 
our script on the written record, 
but the players dressed it up with 
delightful touches of humor and 
earnestness. 

Having got the core of our show 
we began to expand it with in- 
creasing confidence. Day after day 
the spirit of the thing began to 
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emerge. The people fitted into their 
parts—as true to the historical 
characters they assumed as flesh 
and blood are true to personality. 

The production of the play 
turned into a stampede. The Town 
Hall was sold out. Distant towns 
called in for seats. We were un- 
prepared for such enthusiasm and 
could not give a repeat perform- 
ance. However, the promise was 
casually made that the play would 
be presented again the next year. 
At that time, no one really be- 
lieved it. It was a wishful prom- 
ise. But everyone felt so stimulated 
and exalted by the community ef- 
fort that when the tension was 
over people remembered the fun 
they had had together. 

To perpetuate this good feeling, 
many of the leading spirits decided 
to form an organization for the 
purpose of repeating the perform- 
ance from year to year. We, the 
authors, decided we would con- 
tribute our part to an annual pro- 
duction by way of the script, 
provided that the earnings were 
used only for the artistic and cul- 
tural welfare of the town. To make 
this sure, we urged the incorpora- 
tion of the original players as an 
association, thus assuring the town 
that the money the drama earned 
would be open to public scrutiny 
and legal control. We urged that it 
be specified in the by-laws that the 
profits be used only for dramatic, 
artistic, musical and historical pur- 
poses, and for the establishment of 
a community culture center. 

Our first production lasted only 
an hour. To achieve a worthy show 
for year after year we felt that it 
had to be built up to a two-hour 
performance. To our joy we found 
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sober, staid, solid citizens, old and 
young, eagerly taking part again, 
and the production was an even 
greater success the second year 
than the first. 

The third year we realized that 
our actors were ready to have the 
scattered episodes welded into a 
real drama. From the very begin- 
ning we had seen in the historic 
episodes a common theme. The 
third year, in adding new episodes 
and reshaping the old, we con- 
trived to bring out the theme so as 
to. give a continuous dramatic 
drive. 

The theme of the drama is the 
inability of any town, however 
small, to live to itself alone. From 
the very beginning, people came 
from the infested regions of the old 
world to get away from false striv- 
ing, litigation and discontent. They 
found this spot beautiful and rest- 
ful. They built homes and villages 
only to have them invaded and 
their peace and quiet destroyed. 
Again and again they are drawn 
into strife and conflict not of their 
own making. Each time—French 
and Indian wars, Revolution, War 
of 1812, Civil War, Spanish War, 
Ist and 2nd World Wars—they 
have to go further and further 
from their little town to help make 
a larger and even more remote re- 
gion decent and secure. Our drama 
ends with our village seeing itself 
as a dynamic part of a united and 
peaceful world, with all the actors 
and all the audience responding to 
a solemn pledge offered by the 
clergyman who has dropped his 
disguises and appears as our Uni- 
tarian minister: 

“The carth is now a neighbor- 
hood. Mankind is bound together 


in a common fate. Above the state 
must be the family of nations, and 
beyond other human love, the love 
of humanity.” 

Now, in our fourth season, it is 
diffieult to maintain our village 
simplicity and amateur status. 
Various notables are coming to see 
the performance. Proposals that 


we put it on outdoors, that we have 
colored movies made of it and that | 


' 


we put it on the air, bombard us. 

Our greatest satisfaction is when 
people come to see whether their 
community can do something like 
it. Our answer is any town can 
do it. We have published a 96- 
page booklet on the pageant, 
“Castine, a Dramatized Biography 
of a Town,” available for a nom- 
inal fee. Our experience boils down 
to six propositions which, if sincerely 


carried out, will produce happy © 
which will © 


community activity 
grow with the years. 
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1. Begin with something simple — 
and of real concern to the com-— 


munity. Take one or two dramatic 
situations from both past and pres- 
ent and develop them. Add one or 
two. related 
make a show of an hour or so. 

2. Have a talent scout who is 


incidents that will — 


constantly on the look-out for ways ~ 
of enlisting the co-operation of © 


every one in town. Our talent 
scout is invaluable. We owe much 
to her indefatigables use of the 
telephone, her habit of circulating 
and spying out talent, and her en- 
gaging way of approaching any- 
body with the offer of a part. 
3.-Be sure no one is left out. No 
one is too old or too young, too 
high or too low, too new to the 
community. We have children of 
five and old folk of 75. Our scout 
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tackled a dignified Yale professor. 
He was delighted. He comes with 
never-failing interest and is cast for 
any part requiring a distinguished 
personage. 

4. Appoint a good business man- 
ager. There is a rapid accumula- 
tion of property in the shape of 
costumes, earnings and stage sets. 
Contracts must be entered into; 
bills paid. Careful management is 
essential. 

5. See that you have a skillful 
social committee. Rehearsals, com- 
mittee meetings, arranging the 
stage and fitting the costumes must 
be exciting social affairs. This 
means good management so no 
one’s time is wasted and all enjoy 
themselves. The actors get nothing 
out of this but the fun. 

6. Channel all earnings of the 
show into the improvement of the 
product. We have had to turn a 
deaf ear to suggestions that some 
of our earnings should be used to 
help the hospital or buy equipment 
for the fire company. Use your 
funds for the fostering of the arts 
only. Every community makes pro- 
vision for its comforts, its streets, 
its water, its health and its busi- 
ness up to its wealth and skill. But 
after it has set up a school, a 
library and a church, it leaves ar- 
tistic and social activities strictly 
to chance. ; 

So, wellwnanaged, the commu- 
nity drama becomes a social dis- 
cipline and a school of manners. 
The co-operation developed in an 
enterprise so full of fun, excite- 
ment and pride is carried over 
into all the practical problems of 
village life, making every other 
human relation easier, happier and 
more fruitful. a6 
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Mark Glark 


ms by As told to Mary Cremmen and Diana Mowrer 


“1 don’t have any 
replied. 

“Why not?” 

“There are none small enough for 
my feet, size four-and-a-half. I wear 
overshoes and stuff them with paper 
to keep them on. I tried it with 
shoes,” he continued, “but it was too 
painful.” 

“f'll find you a pair,”-I said. _ 

The boy didn’t say a word and 
I walked on. : 

Right then and there I resolved 
that, although I might be powerless 
to improve the general situation, I 
was going to help this one soldier. 

As soon as I arrived back at head- 


shoes,” he 


“That was his mistake. The soldier 
accepted the shoes and said 
quietly, “I am much obliged.” 

Without another word he sat down 

















NEW YORK’'S Toriyoire State Building ias held 
scination for joiners of the suicide 
This 23-.car-old girl leaped from 


} 


CoN floor and landed on a parked car 
j 





Are You a Poor 
Suicide Risk? 


BY LEONARD REED 


All of us contemplate self-destruction; some choose 
it. Here’s a way to size yourself up as a suicide risk 


® ONE THING makes the ninth lead- 
ing cause of adult death in America 
different from all others: it is com- 
pletely voluntary—entirely up to 
you. 

What’s alarming is that increasing 
numbers of Americans are exercis- 
ing their options. For with the end 
of the war, the decline in the suicide 
rate came to an abrupt end, did a 
quick about-face and has been 
climbing steadily. How bad is it? 
Well, put it this way: As you read 
this article, someone in the nation 
is taking his life. There will be two 
suicides per hour for the rest of the 
year. By year’s end, more than 
17,000 Americans will have died by 
their own hands. Another 100,000 
will have attempted suicide. And 
still others, whose deaths cannot be 
officially listed as suicides, will be 
reported in the newspapers as hav- 
ing “jumped or fallen” from hotel 
windows. 

Psychiatrists have said that at 
some point in our lives, each of us 


seriously weighs the pros and cons 
of suicide. Most of us decide to go 
on living—but some of us don't. 
What makes the difference? How 
would a statistician size you up as a 
suicide risk? Here are some of the 
questions he would ask in making 
his decision: 


What is your sex? Three times as 
many men commit suicide as wom- 
en. But considerably more women — 
than men attempt suicide. So our © 
statistician suspects that very often © 
milady merely chooses to be found © 
prettily arranged on her bed in a 
still salvageable condition—or is less 
efficient at working out her plans 
for taking her life. 


How old are you? Persons over 
45 account for more than half of 
the country’s annual suicide toll. If 
you are a man your safest years are 
those between 30 and 34, but after 
that each year makes you more sus- 
ceptible to the suicide germ. If you 
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SESSION of failure drove former Defense 
pSecretary Forrestal to suicide this year 
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TO FILM BEAUTY Carole Landis an overdose 
of sleeping pills was a way out of trouble 
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are a woman, beware the years be- 
tween 50 and 54. 


Where do you live? Didn’t think 
that made any difference, did you? . 
But the Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce will gleefully tell you that the 
suicide rate is three times as high in 
California, Oregon and Washington 
as in the Southeast. Maine and New 
Hampshire are way up there, too, 
while the two safest states are South 
Carolina and Mississippi. If you live 
in the city you’re a worse risk than 
your country cousin. 


What are your national origins? 
If you were born in the United 
States you are much less prone to 
suicide than are the foreign-born. 
In New York City, the Italians are 
the only foreign-born group with a 
lower suicide rate than the natives. 
The Germans are most suicidal, the 
French next. 


What’s your business? Popular 
opinion is incorrect in holding that 
suicide is held in higher esteem by 
“intellectuals.” A survey by the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
showed unskilled workers to be the 
most suicidal group, with semi- 
skilled people next. Then come 
proprietors, managers and officials, 
followed by clerks and white collar 
people. Those most anxious to die 
of old age are farmers, skilled work- 
ers—and professionals. In the last 
group, only doctors have a very 
high suicide rate, possibly because 
of their access to weapons. 


What is your marital status? Do- 
mestic feuds notwithstanding, mar- 
riage seems to offer the best immu- 
nity to the suicide bug. Widowed 





JOHN WARD teased the nation 11 hours in 1938 before leaping 17 stories to his death ~ 


people have the next lowest rate, 
while near the top are bachelors 
and bachelor girls. But leading the 
parade are those who have been 
divorced: their suicide rate is four 
times as high as the married group. 


What is your religion? The sui- 
cide rate is highest among Protes- 
tants. 


What’s your problem? Asked to 
name the leading cause of suicide, 
the chances are you would choose 
economic stress, and might even 
correctly point out that the suicide 
rate increases during business de- 
pressions. But why has it increased 
in the prosperous post-war years? A 
study by the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment showed that less than two per- 
cent of the suicides in that city were 
motivated by financial difficulties. 
Poor health accounted for 40 per- 
cent of all suicide attempts, while 
way down on the list, accounting 
for only four percent, was that stock- 
in-trade of the poets, unrequited 


love. And of the 114 disappointed 
lovers who attempted suicide only 
one succeeded—pointing to the un- 
romantic conclusion that thwarted 
love may drive people to dramatic 
posturing, but rarely to suicide. 
Actually, it is rarely one single 
problem that drives a person to sui- 
cide. More often, as in the case of a 
Brooklyn man, the impulse is.set off 
by a trivial “last straw.” This man 
lost his business, but set out to re- 
cover his losses. Then his wife left 
him—but he still wasn’t beaten. And 
then one day he came home to find 
that the gas had been turned off for 
nonpayment. He walked to the 
Brooklyn Bridge and hurled himself 
into the river. So the question is not 
whether you are strong enough to 
weather a. severe reverse—but 
whether you have the depth of re- 
sources with which to meet a seem- 
ingly endless series of adversities. 


Are people who attempt suicide 
insane? “Suicide is a confession of 
inability to cope with environment,” 
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says Dr. Carleton Simon, well- 
known psychiatrist and criminolo- 
gist of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. “A desire to 
escape from the realities of life may 
become so overpowering as to over- 
come all resistance. Frustrations, 
lack of courage to face the future, 
fear of real or imaginary guilt, dis- 
grace or illness assume difficulties of 
gigantic proportions, thus contribut- 
ing to an uncontrollable impulse to 
seek relief in self-destruction. Alco- 
holism is often a precipitating or 
accelerating factor. To those who 
contemplate suicide, the wish to live 
ceases to exist. In death they visu- 
alize oblivion and peace. 

But whether or not you act de- 
pends, Dr. Simon believes, on 
_ whether your mind is the master or 
| the slave of your moods. He points 
' toa 10-year study of attempted sui- 
| cides,by the Chicago Psychiatric In- 
' stitute, in which it was shown that 
' one-third of all would-be suicides 
were committed to State mental 
_ hospitals, and 43 per cent of the 
_ whole group was actively in need of 
' psychiatric treatment. Of those ad- 
mitted to New York’s Bellevue Hos- 
‘pital for attempts at suicide, the 
_record also shows most to be cases 
requiring psychiatric treatment. 


When will you do it? Spring is the 
dangerous suicide period; a 13-year 
check showed that the largest num- 
ber of suicides occur in the merry. 
merry month of May! And the 
Christmas season always yields a 
bumper crop of self-destruction, too. 
It is when everybody else seems 
happy and cheerful that the pros- 
pective suicide feels his own unhap- 
piness most keenly—or so this sur- 
vey would indicate. 
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What method will you use? You 
are a rare person if you have never 
given suicide a thought. The aver- 
age person has not only thought of 
it but has a decided preference for 
the weapon to be employed. 

Shooting, hanging, asphyxiation 
and poisoning are the methods that 
80 per cent of suicides finally decide 
upon. Men have always preferred 
the gun and the rope, but a sur- 
prising trend has developed among 
women, who traditionally shied 
away from the violent forms. A sur- 
vey by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company shows that poison 
has dropped to second place with 
women (although it still leads in 
the number of attempts), and that 
the greatest number of female sui- 
cides occur by—hanging! 

Tall buildings offer another temp- 
tation to prospective suicides, and 
in a 10-year period 16 people hurled 
themselves to death from the ob- 
servation tower of the Empire State 
Building. Finally, in 1947, the build- 
ing management erected a suicide 
barrier, and although there have 
since been several attempts none 
has succeeded. Niagara Falls, an- 
other magnet, has in four years 
lured 27 people to death. 

Other people have scorned the 
conventional techniques and shown 
a positive genius for suicide. One 
religious fanatic, for instance, built 
a cross in his house and rigged it to 
a clever pulley system. He then 
nailed himself to the cross and 
managed to work the whole struc- 
ture, including himself, through the 
window and to the outside wall of 
his house. Another example of the 
window display technique occurred 
this year when a man hanged him- 
self from a sixth floor window of 
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the St. George Hotel in Brooklyn. 
One man, who apparently wanted 
to do it the painful way, employed 
the bizarre tactic of hammering a 
steel file into his head. And in 1938, 
in what was probably the most 
dramatic suicide of all time, a man 
jumped from the seventeenth floor 
of New York’s Hotel Gotham, after 
having stood for 11 hours on the 
window ledge before a_ horrified 
audience. It was also the only sui- 
cide ever given step by step re- 
portage by radio. 


How can you make sure that you 
will never commit suicide? There is 
only one rule—but it is almost in- 
fallible: If you ever get to the point 
where suicide seems to provide the 
only answer to your problems—talk 
about it. 

No greater proof of the wisdom 
of that rule is needed than the rec- 
ord of the National Save-A-Life 
League, located in New York City. 
The League, whose sole mission in 
life is the prevention of suicide, has 


TWO-FACED__ 


been in existence 43 years. In that 
time, of the 40,000 people whom it 
has attempted to dissuade from sui- 
cide, less than 20 have carried 
through their plans. 

An important step in the League’s 
role has consisted first of listening, 
then talking through the problem, 
seeking to solve the matter after 
studying underlying causes. In some ~ 
cases emergency help must be ex- © 
tended, in others, individuals are 
referred to one of their consulting ~ 
psychiatrists without cost to the © 
patient. They find most cases are in 
need of spiritual strengthening and — 
respond favorably to its promise of — 
new hope and a re-awakened faith. 

Harry M. Warren, the League’s 
director, emphasizes the importance ~ 
of the time factor. 

“If the prospective suicide can be 
persuaded to delay his action for 
even 24 hours,” he says, “half the 
battle is won. The chances are that 
by the next day he’ll wonder how he 
could have failed to realize that 
there is no future in suicide.” &8 


@ In the good old days the social status of traveling salesmen was judged 
by the length of their whiskers. One well-known drummer, Uncle Billy, 
was particularly proud of his long beard. 

One night, while Uncle Billy was asleep in a small hotel, some of the 
boys stole into his room and cut off his whiskers—close to his face. 

At 5:30 in the morning, the landlord called Uncle Billy to catch an 
early train. He hopped out of bed and glanced into the mirror. His 
beard was gone. 

“My God,” he shouted, “they've called the wrong man!” 

—E. B. Robinson 


@’ When admirers of Frederic Chopin asserted that he had every qualifica- 
tion for greatness except one, he wanted to know what he lacked. They 
pointed out that he had no beard, suggested that he make it his business 
to cultivate one. The waggish musician, who preferred a smooth face, 
continued to shave the left cheek. But he grew whiskers on the right 
one—the only side ever turned toward the audience! —Libby Gates 
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The Talented Parishioners 


BY JONATHAN CRAIG 


They brought the parable of the talents to life in Pennsylvania 


@ ONE MORNING last 
summer, a small town 
banker was looking 
with some amazement 
at the man who sat 
across the desk. 

“All you want, the 
way I see it,” he said 
finally, “is $900 with- 
out any collateral. This 
money—my bank’s 
money—you then pro- 
pose to distribute to 
members of your church. And you 
expect me, entrusted with public 
funds, to lend you the money?” 

The man he was addressing wore 
a jovial expression, and his thin, 
receding hair only heightened the 
impression of a broad, unworried 
expanse of face. The only somber 
touch to his rather corpulent ap- 
pearance was the black clergyman’s 
suit he was wearing. A booming 
laugh broke from him at the 
banker’s words. 

“It’s the best kind of an invest- 
ment, Frank,” he replied. “It’s an 
investment in people.” 

Behind that interview is the story 
of how a tiny Lutheran congrega- 
tion, led by a fighting pastor, 
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came into its own . 
Less than a year 
before, 23-year-old 
Hudson M. Clements, 
a minister of two days 
standing, had stood 
before the Lutheran 
Board of Missions and 
said, “I'd like to be 
assigned to the tough- 
est problem you have.” 
He was asking for it. 
As he looked around 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Butler, 
Pennsylvania, that November, the 
young reverend had no reason to 
doubt that his unusual request had 
been granted. The chapel was run- 
down, chilly and sadly in need of 
paint. What passed for a carpet was 
as threadbare as a burlap sack. 

But, looking into the faces of the 
men and women before him, Rev- 
erend Clements liked what he saw. 
These were not wealthy people, but 
they had stuck by their parish 
through the hard luck which had 
dogged the little church since its 
opening in 1912. There were 
wealthier Lutheran churches to 
which they could have switched— 
countless others had—to get out 
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from under the financial strain im- 
posed by an $8,800 mortgage. But 
they had stayed. 

Reverend Clements made them 
glad they had. In seven months he 
helped them pay up the mortgage, 
modernize the church, swell the 
congregation from 25 to 150. 

But then—just when things were 
looking their brightest—misfortune 
had struck .again. One Sunday, 
the worshipers were assembled in an 
icy church. The chapel’s ancient 
furnace had thrown in the sponge. 

Reverend Clements learned with 
dismay that a new heating system 
had cost a nearby church $15,000. 
The school board offered the 
church some heating units that the 
school was replacing, but installa- 
tion and adaptation would cost 
$900. It was a small enough sum— 
but where could the hard-pressed 
pastor raise it? He had already 
over-tapped his friends and he 
didn’t have the heart to appeal to 
the spunky congregation for still 
another donation. 

For the first time since coming to 
Butler, the youthful pastor went 
home that night feeling defeated. 
In a mood of weary depression, he 
took up the Bible and began to read 
for consolation. He had opened the 
Book at random to St. Matthew, 
Chapter 25, and looked at the 
pages abstractedly. Now his eyes be- 
came glued to the words of the 
scripture. And suddenly he saw the 
answer to his problem! 

. It was on the next morning that 
the curious interview took place 
between pastor and town banker— 
and the same afternoon word was 
passed around that Reverend Clem- 
ents was going to give an unusual 
sermon on Sunday. The chapel was 


crowded as the hard-working flock 
turned out to see what trick their 
minister was going to pull. 

“This morning,” Reverend Clem- 
ents began, “I want to tell you a 
Bible story—the parable of the 
talents. It is about a rich man who, 
before going off on a long trip, put 
his money in the care of his ser- 
vants. To the most capable servant 
he gave five talents—a talent, you 
know, was a considerable sum of 
money. The second servant received 
two talents; the third received one. 

“Well, as you may know, the 
first two servants invested their 
money so wisely that they were able 
to double it for the master. But the 
servant who had been given only 
one talent was so afraid of losing it 
that he hid it in the ground. 

“The five-talent man, I guess, was 
a financial wizard. The two-talent 
man may not have been a genius, 
but he realized his abilities and 
put them to use. The one-talent 
man, though, had no vision, no 
faith, no ambition and no appre- 
ciation of his abilities.” 

The pastor sat down abruptly, 
and the building superintendent 
arose to announce the plans for a 
new heating system. A _ worried 
member asked how on earth it was 
going to be paid for. Reverend 
Clements jumped to his feet. 

“T have here,” he said, holding 
up a batch of envelopes, “$900 in 
crisp new bills. To each member 
who is over 15 years old, I am go- 
ing to give $10. Those between 10 
and 15 years of age will receive five 
dollars, and children between six 
and 10 will get two dollars each. I 
would like you to invest this money 
and try, if possible, to double it for 
our parish, by November 15. If you 
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try hard but nevertheless lose the 
money, I don’t want you to feel 
bad.” 

The congregation was stunned. 

“Why, I’ve never invested any 
money in all my life,” one shy, 
grey-haired woman protested. “I 
have no idea of how...” She 
stopped, remembering the sermon. 

Her reaction was a typical one 
in the congregation, as bewilder- 
'ment and uncertainty gradually 
| crystallized into determination. By 
' the following Sunday, each mem- 
ber had a clear-cut plan. And, with 
| the whole town of Butler cheering 
them on, the band went to work. 
One group of families, with no 
' previous selling experience, pooled 
their funds and bought a conces- 
sion at the County Fair. During 
' the four days of the Fair, they sold 
| souvenir balloons, candy and chew- 
ing gum. Other members made and 
sold rugs, plastic bibs and aprons, 
crocheted and _ knitted articles, 
Christmas cards and other inex- 
pensive items. 

Children tackled business for the 
first time and came out surprisingly 
well. Boys sold newspapers, washed 
cars and mowed lawns. Eight-year- 
old Maxine Patten bought and sold 
two boxes of candy bars, reinvested 
her money and ended up by selling 
1,128 bars. “My feet hurt,” she said 
later, “but it was swell!” 


F.D.R.’s FORMULA 


And most of the workers found 
that while helping their church, 
they were learning new ways to 
help themselves. An elderly lady, 
for instance, after investing her 
money in flour, baked and sold 48 
pies, 137 cinnamon rolls, 53 dozen 
buns, 14 dozen cookies and one 
cake. Now she is getting so many 
requests for her pastries that she 
plans to resume her baking activi- 
ties to supplement her small in- 
come. 

On the day of reckoning, the 
chapel was filled, and a hushed air 
hung over the members as Rever- 
end Clements counted their contri- 
butions. When he finished counting, 
the pastor looked at the worried 
faces of his congregation — and 
broke into a broad smile. He an- 
nounced that in addition to the 
original $900, the members had 
turned in a total of $1,124! 

The unbreakable spirit which 
turned a hard luck parish into an 
unbeatable team was described by 
Glenn Webster, a stocky veteran of 
the first World War, this way: 

“You know, when you’re under 
artillery bombardment together, 
you find such a feeling of comrade- 
ship that you glow every time you 
look back on it. It took me 27 years 
to find that same feeling in civilian 
life. A fighting preacher and his 
congregation gave ittome.” 8&8 





@ Franklin D. Roosevelt once was asked the secret of his phenomenal 
success at public speaking. 
“I suppose diction is very important?” his interviewer queried. 

“Not at all,” said F.D.R., “the main thing is to watch your ‘B’s’.” 

“Your ‘B’s’?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Roosevelt. “Be sincere. Be brief. And Be seated.” 
—Webb Garrison 
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If ever you’ve been desperate for 
ideas to keep rain-imprisoned 
offspring entertained, you'll 
agree that What Shall I Do? is 
just as much a godsend for be- 
devilled parents as it is a field 

. day for small fry. We can think 
of only one bone to pick with 
the author of the fascinating pic- 
ture book which PAGEANT con- 
denses here: why didn’t he write 
it about 30 years ago? It used 
to rain in our kid-days, too! 


Charlies Scribner's Sons. 
Copyright 1949 by G. Warren Schioat. 





HOW TO WALK THROUGH A PENNY POST CARD 


YOU NEED: scissors, paper card 


1. THE CARD you will walk through should 2. FOLD THE CARD in half. Cut across fold 
be the size and thickness of a post card every quarter inch. Cut almost to ends 


3. TURN THE CARD over and cut between 4, NOW CUT along the fold. But you must 
cuts. Make new cuts almost to fold be careful not to cut the first and last folds 
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5. UNFOLD the cut card carefully so it 
will not tear. You will be surprised how 





large this cutting has made your card. 
It’s now big enough to step through 


CONTINUED 
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A CIRCUS CAGE FOR WILD ANIMALS 


YOU NEED: match box, glue, scissors, paper 
fasteners, milk bottle tops 


1. GUT OUT each side of the cover of a , 
match box. Glue on paper strips for bars bottle-top wheels with paper fasteners 


3. MAKE SEVERAL circus cages for different animals. Food for the beasts goes in the wagon 
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NAPKIN NAMERS 


YOU NEED: clothes pins, oil paint, brush 


The namers are made by painting a ~ 


1. NAPKIN NAMERS will tell what napkin 
belongs to each member of your family. design on a clothes pin. Use oil paints 


ow paint a design 


2. PAINT the entire clothes pin a solid color. Let this first coat dry. N 
CONTINUED 
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HOW TO MAKE A MASK 


YOU NEED: dish, glass, newspaper, pan, cup, flour, scissors, paint, brush 


j 5 t “ fe se Pilar. 
1. TAKE A DISH that is about the size and _two-inch-wide —_— of men me any soak 
shape of your face, place glass on it. Tear im water. Cover dish, glass with wet strips 


| 2. stim OnE cur of flour into four cups of paste. Cover the form with six layers of 
| water. Soak more strips of paper in this these. Press till paper is packed smooth 


3. PLACE in a not-too-hot oven for one When mask is dry, remove it from oven, 
hour. Meanwhile, clean the kitchen. _ pry it off the dish and glass with a knife 
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4. TRIM THE EDGES with your scissors, then colors will do. First paint a solid light 
cut two eyes. Paint with oils, but water color. Next paint a big mouth and teeth 


of, 


5. AFTER THE PAINT has dried, glue on cot- head with string. This mask is strong as 
ton eyebrows and tie the mask on your wood and will last. Save it for Hallowe'en 


CONTINUED 
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A MOTION PICTURE SHOW 


YOU NEED: paper, glue, shoe box, scissors, knife 


1. GLUE TOGETHER a strip of paper as long 
as you wish, wide enough to fit in the end 


2. ‘CUT A SLOT in each side of the box. 
Then cut a square out of the end. At the 


o ng 
3. START THE SHOW. “Point your machine 
toward light and pull picture strip 
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of a shoe box. In squares that are the size 
of the end of the box draw a picture story 


opposite end make a peep hole. Now slide 
picture strip through slots, put top on box 


| 2.) | *% wt ‘ 
e te ae a “9 ge 


through box. You are the man who oper- 
ates the machine and tells the story 





WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR WASTEBASKET 


YOU NEED: pictures from old magazines, 


scissors, glue, shellac, brush 


1. A WASTEBASKET is a fine place to paste 2. YOU PROBABLY know the right way t@ 
pictures of your favorite sport or hobby 


carry scissors: hold points in your hand 


3. GLUE PICTURES on the wastebasket. It’s 


4. AFTER THE GLUE has dried paint over the 
best if the wastebasket is of a light color 


pictures with shellac. Then clean brush 


a8 
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How to Give So It 
Won’t Hurt 


BY HENRY LEE 


If you feel the squeeze of those endless appeals—and who 
doesn’t—here is a program that may solve your. problem 


@ LAST YEAR A FRIEND of mine who 
combines the paradoxical American 
virtues of a soft heart and a keen 
brain kept count of the charity 
solicitations which pursued him 
from New Year’s Day until Christ- 
mas. The total was staggering. 

Button-holed by canvassers at 
home and in his office, he wrote 
checks for his church, hospital, 
local boys’ group and foreign-relief 
society. In the street, at movies 
and at football games, he poured 
out loose change for tags, poppies, 
pins and feathers. Almost weekly 
in the mails he received sheets of 
stamps, good-luck pieces, tickets for 
benefits he didn’t want to attend, 
chances on prizes he didn’t need, 
sometimes unordered merchandise 
he couldn’t use. 

“My heart says any worthy cause 
is worth five dollars,”. he told me 
glumly. “But my business sense 
says that something is cockeyed 
here. Counting organizations I’d 
never heard of and a few I suspect 


were phony, I was approached 
about 200 times. In other words, 
it would have cost me $1,000 to 
follow my heart! I wound up giv- 
ing less instead of more.” 

Unfortunately, many fund-rais- 
ing experts fear, public patience 
and generosity are becoming ex- 
hausted by these almost-daily ap- 
peals which raise more than two 
and a half billion dollars yearly— 
and keep increasing. The legitimate 
needs are the most overwhelming 
in history, but the high-pressure 
competition for your charity dollar 
is a confusing and far from edify- 
ing spectacle. 

A local relief chairman thumps 
the table and exhorts his campaign 
workers as though he were address- 
ing a pep rally of salesmen. “I can 
just repeat,” he thunders, “that to 
raise the dollars required, each of 
you must personally call on our 
prospects.” 

And the national head of another 
agency says frankly of his cause: 
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“Of course we over-dramatized 
it. We also over-dramatized World 
War I and World War II because 
that is how you win great fights . . .” 

You can admire the industry and 
enthusiasm of America’s 30 to 40 
million volunteers who give so pro- 
digiously in time and effort to re- 
ligious, health, civic and political 
causes. But the end result in the 
charity fund-raising field, as the 
experts admit, is “chaositis.” And 
that’s their own word for it. 

Curiously, though moncy-raising 
is almost a science today, giving has 
no program at all. The individual 
is eagerly beset by outstretched 
palms, but nobody has time to 
answer his questions. How much 
should I give? How should I ap- 
portion my charity dollars among 
local, national and international 
causes? How can I distinguish be- 
tween the over-emotional ballyhoo 
and true need? Where can I turn 
for professional advice? 

The donor’s dilemma is worsened 
by the fact that, as one individual, 
he is coming up against a formida- 
ble and highly organized industry. 
America’s capital investment in 
philanthropy runs to some 12 to 
15 billion dollars, making it com- 
parable to the railroads, public 
utilities, oil and agriculture. The 
mere upkeep of this gigantic enter- 
prise totals about one billion yearly. 
To meet this—and at the same time 
cope with inflated costs and ever- 
expanding needs in all directions— 
more than two and a half billions 
must be raised annually. Probably 
billions more could be spent to ad- 
vantage, so there is no budgetary 
ceiling in sight, except that imposed 
by the public’s capacity to give. 

“T wish we could get away from 
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childish talk about organizations 
having too much money,” says Basil 
O’Connor, head of the American 
Red Cross and the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. “I 
am certain that no organization 
could have too much money.” 

To prove the point, one national 
agency—with which O’Connor has 
no connection—this year jumped 
its goal by tens of millions of dol- 
lars over 1948. The increase was 
150 per cent! 

The major recipients of the na- 
tional drives are organizations like 
the Community Chests, about $175 
million yearly; the Red Cross, more 
than $75 million; United Jewish 
Appeal, $100 million; March of 
Dimes, more than $18 million; Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, $15 
million. 

These are the headliners. But in 
New York. City alone last year, 
there were more than 375 licensed 
campaigns for funds, excluding re- 
ligious appeals and mail-telephone 
solicitations. 

Finally, on the fringes are the 
unnecessary, inefficient and out- 
right fraudulent organizations and 
individuals. They range from pan- 
handlers who may net $50 daily to 
“religious” groups who _ support 
themselves in luxury and pass on a 
pittance of their take to the needy 
as insurance against prosecution. 

To make it worse, there is intense 
rivalry, even bitterness, in the field, 
and some of the biggest charities 
are reluctant to subordinate them- 
selves to any overall, coordinated 
fund-raising. Some 36 years ago, 
the Community Chest program was 
first launched in Cleveland with 
the idea of eliminating the crazy- 
quilt of independent campaigns. 
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Today, Chests operate in 1,200 
American cities, but they have been 
unable to rescue the individual 
from the cross-fire of competing ap- 
peals and campaigns. 

In the first place, many religious 
and educational groups are not in- 
cluded in the Chest program. Sec- 
ondly, even Chest agencies have 
found it necessary to make inde- 
pendent appeals for capital funds 
because of the wartime lag in build- 
ing and expansion. 

Worst of all, from the individ- 
ual’s point of view, some of the 
biggest national agencies like the 
Red Cross, Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation, National Tuberculosis 
Association — and others — disap- 
prove joint fund-raising. During 
the war, the Red Cross indepen- 
dently raised $654,000,000. Other 
agencies can, or think they can, do 
better by going it alone and not 
submitting to the budget reviews 
insisted upon by the Chests. 

Whatever the technical merits of 
the arguments, the situation boils 
down to this as far as the donor is 
concerned: In January, at home 
and through his children’s school, 
he is approached by the March of 
Dimes. Two months later the Red 
Cross solicits his membership, and 
at Easter-time he buys crippled- 
children’s seals. In October the 
Community Chest asks a share of 
his company’s profits and a day’s 
pay from him, while in December 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion puts on its Christmas Seal 
drive. 

Interspersed are mail and tele- 
phone solicitations from churches, 
colleges, local schools, countless 
local, national and _ international 
agencies. There are the independ- 





A GUIDE FOR GIVERS 


@ Make up your own mind how 
much you want to give and to whom. 
Your giving is entirely voluntary or it 
defeats the very purpose and spirit 
of voluntary charity. 
m@ Budget your donations on a yearly 
basis. Many persons allot 5 per cent 
of income, but you will have to 
decide the exact figure on the basis 
of your own family expenses. 
@ Allow roughly a 70-30 ratio in 
| favor of your church, local Com- 
| munity Chest and other local char- 
ities, varying it from year to year as 
local, national and_ international 
needs fluctuate. 

@ Balance off your gifts to the 
| “bleeding heart” charities by remem- 
| bering the less aggressive and dra- 
| matic agencies which do outstanding 
| work in prevention and research. 

@ Use the facilities of the Com- 
| munity Chest and National Informa- 

tion Bureau if you have any doubts 

about the comparative worthiness of 
| various charities. 
m@ Try to give some of your time to 


volunteer work. 








ent health campaigns for heart, 
cancer, arthritis; the overseas re- 
lief drives for Europe, Israel, the 
Far East; emergency appeals for 
starving Indians, orphans, juvenile 
delinquents, etc. 

At this point, the average giver— 
or victim—throws up his hands. In 
most cases, he hardens his heart, 
tolerating the drives as necessary 
nuisances but giving as little and 
as infrequently as he can. The glow 
of charity, the fun of participation 
gives way to a grudging spirit of 
keeping-up-with-the- Joneses. 

It is possible to resolve the dilem- 
ma a little less drastically with an 
overall plan for giving. It will 
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take a little time and effort for you 
to work out the details. But if you 
take the offensive, matching the 
practiced techniques of organized 
charity with a plan of your own, 
the results may be soul-satisfying. 

First, decide by yourself how 
much you want to spend and where 
you'll spend it—or even whether 
you want to give anything at all. 
It is your money, and despite the 
pressures of organized campaign- 
ing, you must make the decisions, 
for the very wellsprings of volun- 
tary charity are voluntary, spon- 
taneous giving. 

Your attitude is the most impor- 
tant part of the plan for giving. 
Once’ you have decided to tackle 
your charity dilemma intelligently, 
you can face door-to-door solicitors, 
office canvassers and street collec- 
tors—and give or not, as you please, 
according to your plan. 

The best thing to do is to budget 
your giving. According to Bureau 
of Internal Revenue figures, the 
average amount of giving, as 
claimed in income tax deductions, 
is 4.1 per cent of adjusted gross 
income. For the average donor, 
philanthropic sources agree, about 
5 per cent would be a generous 
contribution. 

I know one man who applies that 
figure to his $5,000 income and 
each January 1 allots $250 to be 
spent during the year on various 
charities. Under his program, $100 
is earmarked for his church and $75 
for the local Community Chest. 
He holds out $15 as “pocket 
money” for tag days and street col- 
lections so that he won’t have to 
pass them up and run a gauntlet of 
icy stares. Finally, at the rate of 
$5 each, he quickly hands out the 
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remaining $60 to the first dozen 
national and international cam- 
paigns which appeal to him. Then 
he is done with giving for the year. 

To balance your giving will take 
some thought and effort. All of us 
react impulsively to the dramatical- 
ly couched appeal and the “bleed- 
ing heart” poster. But there are 
equally important agencies in the 
fields of research and prevention 
which usually lose out in the battle 
of charity ballyhoo. 

If you have any questions about 
an organization, you can obtain ex- 
pert advice from many sources. 
Your local Community Chest, 
Chamber of Commerce or Better 
Business Bureau will have much 
factual data, and, of course, the 
agency itself shoyld be glad to 
answer your queries. In addition, 
if your community has a local solic- 
itation review board, you can get 
counsel there. 

More and more cities are fol- 
lowing the lead of Oakland, Okla- 
homa City and Winston-Salem, 
among other localities, in setting up 
these boards. They investigate all 
fund drives, assign campaign dates 
to avoid conflicts, and they set their 
towns’ quota for the national ap- 
peals. 

Though the boards can’t stop a 
campaign, they will frankly advise 
the public against supporting one 
which falls below their standards. 
In Winston-Salem, the Forsyth 
County Committee of Public Solic- 
itation denied approval to the 
March of Dimes and stuck to its 
decision despite strenuous efforts 
by Foundation officials for a re- 
versal. The Forsyth board objected 
to the Foundation’s money-raising 
techniques as overly dramatic and 
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to the fund-raising and administra- 
tive costs as disproportionate. 

Right or wrong, the Forsyth ac- 
tion is a refreshing demonstration 
of the vigor with which local citi- 
zens are injecting themselves into 
national campaigns. 

Besides local sources of informa- 
tion, you can make use of the Na- 
tional Information Bureau Inc., 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. For 31 years, NIB has tried 
to maintain sound standards in 
philanthropy and provide frank 
appraisals for contributors. More 
than 4,000 investigations are avail- 
able to its mdividual and corpora- 
tion members. National Jewish 
agencies are covered by the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds Inc., 165 W. 46th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

When you have decided how 
much you can afford to donate 
yearly and how to balance off the 
local and national demands, you 
still have one asset more priceless 
than money, if you care to put it at 


the disposal of charity. That is 


your time in volunteer work. 
During the war, about 11,000,000 
persons were introduced to volun- 
teer social-charity work, and today 
this really human form of giving 
attracts about one in five Ameri- 
cans. Their tasks range from hum- 
ble manual-clerical chores to intri- 
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cate organizational planning. 

Almost all of them find it a deep- 
ly rewarding experience. The Vas- 
sar Summer Institute of Family and 
Community Living, in conjunction 
with welfare groups, surveyed a 
large number of these representa- 
tive volunteers. The results would 
surprise cynics about community 
“do-gooders.” Only a few confessed 
to quasi-ulterior motives such as 

“enjoying the prestige” or volun- 
teering because “it was the thing to 
do.” The great majority said simply 
that the work had helped them 
spiritually and psychologically. 

And that, in essence, is the spirit 
of charity. And so is the attitude 
of a certain business man who 
studies corporation reports with a 
bleak, searching eye, and watches 
the yearly statements of charities 
for a different reason. 

When he finds an agency with a 
dismaying deficit and a forlorn 
future, he says, “That's the outfit 
for me. The others are doing all 
right, as is. Here my money will 
really count for something.” And 
the personal, heartfelt letters of 
acknowledgment which he receives 
more than prove his argument. 

In finding a need, then in feel- 
ing that he is doing something to 
satisfy it, he derives the true, un- 
selfish pleasure which all of us 
should get from our charity. @ © 





@ While taking refuge from a heavy rainstorm in an old general store 
situated on edge of the Ozark Badlands where so many criminals have 
hidden out from the law, I asked the storekeeper if he had not been 
troubled a great deal by hold-up men. 


“No, they don’t trouble us none,” 


the old-timer said. “They jes’ come 


in, take what they want and beat it without saying a word.” 


—C. J. Papara 
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@ IN PARIS, MONSIEUR MARTIN 
(right and below) is something of 
a sensation. His specialty is dress- 
ing his right hand like a ballet 
dancer, using his index and middle 
fingers as the girl’s legs. The effects 
he gets, aided by carefully modeled 
torsos, are startlingly lifelike. But 
when the Parisian digit dancer 
was in the U. S. not long ago, he 
found American nightclubs were 
not keyed to pint-sized entertain- 
ment. M. Martin has the makings 
of success at his finger tips, though. 
For the U. S., his act could be one 
answer to television’s prayers. @& 


Pictures by Robert Doisneau 
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I'M A FAT GIRL. 

In some circles saying that is 
orse than admitting you’ve robbed 
bank; but this is not a confession, 

d I am mentioning my own casé 

ly because it’s the case which I 
ow best. 

I spent years struggling with 
tra pounds and years failing to 
t rid of them—losing not only 

weight battle but the social 
ttle that every fat person faces. 
know from personal experience 
fow insecure, frightened and un- 
happy a fat person can be. 

I'm still a fat girl but I’ve gotten 
rid of my fat personality, and now 
I’m getting rid of the fat. 

I discovered that there are no 
physical cures for fat. Some peo- 
ple’s weight can be controlled. For 
others even this is a difficult mat- 
ter. There are no final solutions, 
but there are adjustments for the 
29,000,000 of us in this fix. 

All fat people have certain com- 
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Nobody is born with a fat personality, this fat girl contends 


mon problems. For one thing, they 
must grow accustomed to the fact 
that excess weight and the battle to 
control it is something with which 
they are likely to have to live for 
the rest of their lives. 

But the important thing which 
I discovered very shortly after I 
found I would never have the ema- 
ciated figure of a Powers model 
was that the real trouble was men- 
tal—and that I could change that. 

Like every other fat person I felt 
at a very early age that certain 
things were expected of me—sim- 
ply because I was overweight. I 
felt I was expected to be a happy 
extrovert or a grim intellectual. I 
wasn’t expected to have dates and 
go to dances. I was supposed to be 
the comedienne. 

When people weren't feeling 
sorry they were berating me for not 
being thinner. “Just don’t eat so 
much,” they would say. “Just keep 
away from sweets”—and I was diet- 





ing at the time. It was only much 
later that I learned that, medically 
speaking, losing weight is a matter 
considerably more complicated than 
that. 

So, like most fat people, I grew 
up feeling guilty about being fat. 
I accepted the stereotype society 
imposes on fat people, admitting I 
was different. 

The next step is obvious: 

Once the fat person accepts other 
people’s evaluations, he begins to 
be what they think he is. He ra- 
tionalizes, escapes reality, stops try- 
ing—all of which manifests itself 
in a number of ways. It can be 


seen in his sloppy or plain clothes, 
in his shyness, or in his elaborate 
defense mechanism that includes 
making jokes about himself. 

A fat girl I once knew consulted 
a psychiatrist and, in the course of 


her treatment, revealed that men 
always seemed to shy away from 
her. Because she was fat, of course. 

Not at all, said the psychiatrist. 
Actually, he told her, she was a 
very attractive girl, but her trouble 
was that she was trying too hard. 
Over-sensitive to an imagined dif- 
ferentness, she was trying to com- 
pensate for it by self-consciously 
“sparkling” all the time. All she 
needed, he concluded, was to relax. 

Many talented and charming fat 
people let their interests go, apolo- 
gize for themselves and retreat from 
living. All because of a few pounds. 

Recently I heard the story of a 
Chicago housewife who managed 
to lose 30 pounds. She was so 
pleased that she went to a beauty 
parlor for the first time in her life, 
and to celebrate she and her hus- 
band went to the theater and after- 
wards to a night club. This lady 


had a fine time and she told her 
husband so. 

“I wish we could have done this 
before,” she said. 

“Well,” her husband answered, 
“there was no reason we couldn’t 
have—except that you never seemed 
to want to go out.” 

At that moment the lady must 
have realized that it was her fat 
personality and not her fat body 
that had made the difference. : 

Nobody is born with a fat pers 
sonality. 

Fortunately for me, I instinc 
tively rebelled against being = 
into someone I wasn’t. 

I started out by discovering tha 
most of what has been written hal 
is “known” about fat is myth, dis- 
tortion or oversimplification. Eve 
medical men know very little about 
why some people are fat and what 
can be done to make them less fat, 

Then slowly I began to sweep 
away the musty old ideas about fat 
I'd been carrying around in the 
back of my head. Like the one that 
being fat is “not quite nice” —or 
that fat people can’t do things other 
people can. I stopped mentally 
apologizing for myself. 

I saw the same thing happen to 
an overweight college friend quite 
by accident. She was given a part 
in a class play and, because it was 
a play, for perhaps the first time 
in her life she relaxed and was her- 
self. In one evening she became 
an entirely new person. -Acciden- 
tally, she had done the thing that 
is most important for any fat per- 
son who wants to live a normal 
life. She had forgotten about be- 
ing fat. 

Cyril Connolly, the English critic, 
once wrote, “Imprisoned in every 
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fat man there is a thin one wildly 
signalling to get out.” My college 
friend had, without knowing it, let 
her thin personality out. 

But it doesn’t always, happen that 
easily—and sometimes it doesn’t 
happen at all. That is the real 
tragedy of being fat. Not the 
pounds, but the state of mind that 
goes with the pounds—tae state of 
mind that says I can’t get this job 
or go to this party ‘or like this man 
because I am fat. 
| Nonsense? You have only to 
think of the fat women from Cath- 
erine the Great to Sophie Tucker 
who have created the illusion of 
ge and had a world at their 
ect. 

I can offer, from my own expe- 
Fience, a few simple rules which 
will help any fat person get rid of 
the fat personality that is bogging 
down his life: 


1. Come out of your shell. You 
can’t lose anything. You can’t 
be worse off than you are. 

. Evaluate yourself honestly. 
Being fat is only part of the 
total you. 

. Learn to respect your own 


THE AWFUL TRUTH 


abilities. That will make other 
people respect them too. 

. Understand that you are not 
as unattractive as you imag- 
ine. Stop mentally apologiz- 
ing for yourself. 

. Get outside” yourself. Stop 
thinking about yourself and 
your own problems. 

. Stop carrying a chip on your 
shoulder. 

. Develop your own talents and 
personality in your own way. 


There is a story that a doctor 
friend of mine told me recently 
about a fat girl who had an opera- 
tion. When the dressing was being 
changed, she bit her hand to keep 
from crying out because the pain 
was so great. When the doctor no- 
ticed what she was doing he was 
appalled. 

“Why,” he said, “if you had said 
something I could easily have 
stopped the pain.” 

We fat people ought to stop bit- 
ing our hands. All we have to do 
is stop punishing ourselves with 
false attitudes and adjust ourselves 
to a simple fact of life. 


And relax! aa 


@ Though the public regards W—— as a great conductor, musicians 


don’t. 


\mong themselves they tell the following story: 


W-—— had a strange dream: He got into a fight with a critic, lost his 
temper and killed him. Sentenced to die for the crime, he was led into 
the death chamber and strapped into the electric chair. The warden gave 
the signal, the juice was turned on, but W—— was not affected. The 
voltage was increased, but still without results. In desperation the warden 
ordered more and more electricity, but the condemned man was not 
touched. Then he awoke in a sweat. 

Now W-—-— tells people his disturbing dream and wonders what it 


means. 
that he’s a non-conductor. 


But even his best friends won't tell him the awful truth— 


—Eugene Lyons 
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A Boy’s World-50 Years Ag 


BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


A pleasant journey into those Golden Days with one 
of America’s dominant literary critics — illustrated with 
nostalgic, never-before-published pictures by Robert 
L. Bracklow, one of photography’s first great amateurs 
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® THE Goop OLD pays were best for 
boys. Everywhere was their play- 
ground and all the days, as I re- 
member them, were Saturdays. The 
question was only which way to go. 
We sitting on a fence or 
grow on a street corner, plan- 
ning what next. You could tread 
barefoot the rails of the new trolley 
line, stealing a piece of copper wire 
oS ae 

gangs laborers digging 
trenches for the curb stones of the 
new streets, Anything might be dug 
out of those trenches, and usually 


was, but in our town there. was sure 


and plenty of room to do it in. 

By afternoon we would be tired 
of scampering. We had all played 
baseball in the vacant lot, and lost 
the ball. We had all been rafting 
on the dirty pond in the excavation 
for the new Methodist Church, and 
most of us had fallen in. We had 
hooked bread and crackers from 
various kitchens, and eaten on a 
of them a big Saturday dinner. It 
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was time to spy on the mysterious 
activities of the grown-ups. The 
vote was to peek in at Bill Weiser’s. 
Bill Weiser was a highly respectable 
barkeeper. On Sunday, dressed up 
in a tight black coat and leading 
his family to Mass, he looked the 
solid citizen he was. But on Satur- 
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day afternoon, in shirt sleeves and 
a celluloid collar, clinking beer and 
whiskey glasses on his polished bar, 
he looked like General Grant on 
vacation. 

Up above the back of his head 
and the paintings of fat women in 
their underwear (or that is what 
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we thought) was a long, narrow 
window, open in summer. With a 
few boxes piled up on a grass bank 
we could peep in without anyone 
noticing. Sometimes the row along 
the bar would be noisy and quarrel- 
some, and although that a hor- 


‘rid fascination, we really did not 








am 


Ingen: The Family aad the Curious’ Neighbor (!™3je44 


like it. But Bill had a way of quict- 
ing a drunk with one hand the size 
of a boxing glove. And then he 
talked. 

“Undt I tell you, young feller, 
you’ve got to learn the differunce 
between whuskey that’s made of 
what the pigs left and Boorboon, 
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Sundays, would be a club of type- 
setters from the big printing shop, 
each with a stein as long as a fore- 


got no style— 
They've got style all the while, 

all the while.” 
After Saturday came Sunday, 
hich was the not-so-good part of 
old times, for it was dress-up 
day for boys and girls. Church in 
the morning (probably), Sunday 
School before dinner (certainly), 
past beef and Yorkshire pudding 
lor dinner (always), and ice cream 
maybe). What d after- 
d was just luck. You might es- 
bape to the country, or, lined up on 
ihe one good road, watch the auto- 
mobiles frighten the horses, or 
“puncture their own tires. You might 
t a ride on a boat in the river. 
you might be caught for a tea 
party on the lawn when Grandma 
came to town. And that meant 
stockings without a hole in them, 
and Mother in a state, and big Sis 
in her choker collar saying “Sh!” 
when ho one was saying a word, 
and the girls afraid to stick out 
their tongues. But the cake was 
good-—Grandma rade it. on 
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BY SADIE E. LEWIS a 
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That scratching noise from the other side of the door 
was made by a man enduring the tortures of the damned 


@ A LOCKED DOOR was about to 
separate us for the first time since 
our marriage. 

“We've tried everything else,” 
my husband said gently. 

My lips were nerveless and numb 
as clay, and the voice that came 
through them was strained and 
thinned by fear, making the words 
of my final appeal to him to give up 
his purpose seem far away and 
unreal. His answer was a reassur- 
ing smile. He said he was confident 
I'd keep my part of the bargain, 
then stepped into the room and 
closed the door. 

Watching him walk into the pri- 
vate hell I knew was waiting for 
him wasn’t easy, but I locked the 
door behind him as I'd agreed and 
clutched the key in my apron 
pocket. Knowing the vigil would 
be a long one, and in the belief 
that movement would relieve taut 
nerves and quicken the dragging 
minutes, I started to walk. I kicked 
off my slippers so my husband 
wouldn’t hear my pacing in the 
uncarpeted hall of our house. 
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While walking those anguished 
hours away, memory slipped back 
across the years and I lived again, 
step by step, through the events 
that Ied up to that long, long 
night . 


ON THE STARK, barren, blizzard- 
swept plains of Wyoming, a storm- 
broken telegraph wire dangled from 
the top of an ice-crusted pole 12 
miles from the army garrison at 
Fort Laramie. The sergeant who 
rode out alone to make the neces- 
sary repairs was the man who was 
to be my husband three years later. 
His cold fingers bungled, and he 
fell from the pole’s height to the 
frozen ground. Several hours later 
he was found by a rescue party 
from the post. 

Recovery from major surgery, 
shock and exposure was slow in 
that far outpost by reason of the 
primitive equipment of the period 
which handicapped post-operative 
care. The means of allaying pain 
were likewise crude and _ limited 
and the injured man’s suffering 





was relieved by the only available 
method—frequent hypodermic in- 
jections of morphine. 

His first year out of the service 
he was wracked by intermittent 
spasms of pain, and during those 
spells of torment he turned to the 
only agency he’d been taught to 
look to for comfort—morphine. 
Nature finally healed his physical 
distress permanently and gave him 
back his bodily health and strength 
—but his brain had become a help- 
less prisoner of the drug. 

Before our marriage, he acknowl- 
edged his loss of mental well-being 


to me, and on the hopeful premise - 


that our love would conquer any 
opposition to a happy, healthful life, 
together, we pledged our common 
strength and religious faith to meet 
the challenge. 

Looking back across the years 
that followed, the memory is sharp 
and vivid of my young son’s many 
trips to the corner drugstore with 
a coin wrapped in a note instruct- 
ing the druggist to give him a vial 
of quarter-grain tablets of morphine 
sulphate. In those days you bought 
narcotics over the counter as freely 
as a package of cigarettes today. 

During the years of acquiring our 
family—there were six children 
eventually—my husband drove him- 
self into a pitiable state of aching 
nerves and miles of floor pacing in 
futile, but determined effort to cut 
down dosage and stretch the num- 
ber of hours between relief. Our 
back yard was piled high with 
wooden cases of empty bottles that 
had: contained highly advertised 
“cures’—pathetic markers on the 
endless road of his hopeful struggle. 

He wanted to be important in 
our community, and could have 


been but for the ravages of the 
drug which dulled his intellect and 
defeated every effort of his diverse 
talents to function. It was a heart- 
breaking sight to watch the destruc- 
tion of his ambitions, to see his 
dreams and promises of prosperity 
for his family fall apart. With all 
the encouragement I could gather, 
I'd help him pick up the broken 
pieces of his plans and ideas, put’ 
them back together again cemented 
with fresh promises of success next” 
time—promises that came from the’ 
lips and heart only, and had no 
authority of mind. 


THE EVENT WHICH provoked my 
husband’s decision to cut the chains 
of his bondage.was a simple birth- 
day party of neighbor children’ 
down the block. My two older 
boys, seven and nine, were invited, 
and scrubbed and shining in their 
shabby best, they marched happily” 
off to the celebration. It was a treat 
they had looked forward to, for 
parties were an unknown luxury at 
our house. They had seen our 
desperate efforts to find money for 
actual necessities; if any was left 
over it went for their father’s 
“medicine.” 

They understood there was no 
money for gifts for the little boy 
who was having the party, but their 
embarrassment at being the only 
ones who came empty-handed was 
soon forgotten in the excitement of 
fun and feasting. Their father 
called for them, and on the way 
home the oldest boy asked his dad 
if he thought they might manage 
just a small party for his birthday, 
a week hence. He’d never had one, 
he reminded him. The youngster’s 
wistful appeal decided my husband 
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to take the step that built my mem- 
ory of his great heart into a time- 
less monument. 

No festivities marked the arrival 
of my son’s 10th birthday. There 
were no packages for him to open. 
No celebration for the neighbor 
children to enjoy. Nevertheless, the 
day became the most important of 
all the days of our family’s history 
because of my husband’s gift to all 
of us. 

He handed me the worn leather 
case which held the instruments of 
his unwholesome slavery. “I want 
you to lock me in our bedroom,” he 


told me, “and under no circum-. 


stances open the door or give me 
that stuff back unless I ask for it.” 

My frantic protests against such 
rash measures were silenced by his 
determination. His instructions were 
a command rather than a request, 
and the tone of his voice was one 
I’d never heard before. He slipped 
an arm around my shoulders in 
mute apology for his brusqueness, 
then led the way upstairs. I told 
the children their father wasn’t 
feeling well and wanted to rest. 
They tiptoed down the hall to their 
rooms, and my vigilant waiting out- 
side the locked door began. 

There was a long spell of quiet 
inside at first. Then came hours of 
the steady tramp-tramp of restless 
feet. Another stretch of silence 
followed, which I hoped meant 
he’d tired himself and was sleeping. 
I ran downstairs and looked at the 
parlor clock. It was bright day- 
light—he’d been in there nearly 10 
hours. 


I woke the children, fixed 
their breakfast and got them off to 
school, then went back upstairs. 
All was still quiet inside the room. 
I sat on the floor opposite his door 
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with my head against the stair 
railing and fell asleep. 

A scratching noise, seemingly 
muted by great distance, brought 
my senses swimming back to reality. 
The scratching persisted, and I 
shook my head to clear it, like 
fighters do after a hard blow. Fully 
awake then, I realized the scratch- 
ing came from the other side of my 
husband’s door. Hopefully, I took 
it for a sign that he’d given up and 
wanted to come out; but he an- 
swered my anxious query with a 
savage “no.” 

As the second night wore on, I 
divided the dragging hours between 
prayer and walking the length of 
the hall, with occasional looks in 
on the children. The tramp-tramp 
inside finally became less regular 
and broken, and incoherent speech 
came through the thin walls that 
was no more than the thick-tongued 
jabber of a drunken man. I begged 
him to give up. Nothing was worth 
what he was going through, I called 
to him, but his answer was no, as 
before—lots weaker, but just as 
determined. I went to my knees 
again. 

Seventy hours after I'd turned 
the key in that door, a feeble knock 
told me he was ready to come out. 
Joyously, I unlocked the door, and 
a haggard, broken parody of my 
husband stepped out and staggered 
into my waiting arms: We both 
cried a little and 1 held him close 
until he was quiet. Apprehensively, 
I offered him the leather case. He 
cut his hands on the little glass 
windows in the metal syringe as he 
bent it double in his fingers and 
tossed it, together with the case 
and contents, back into the room 
he had just quit. I sent my oldest 





THE DOOR 


boy for the neighborhood doctor 
and put my husband to bed in 
another room. 

A warm bath, sedatives and light 
nourishment soon had him comfort- 
able. I sat by his bed until merciful 
sleep ironed out the deep lines his 
suffering had stitched around his 
eyes and mouth, and he slipped 
away into the peace he’d so valiantly 
earned. Gently, I disenga his 
fingers so tightly laced with mine 


5) and went into the room that had 


been both his sanctuary and torture 
chamber. At intervals along the 
walls I found patterns of five par- 
allel gutters deep in the “plaster 
where his hands had dug the record 
of his Gethsemane. The room was 
a shambles, and told a story of self- 
punishment transcending human 
understanding. 

Six months later, we moved into 
a larger house on a bétter street, 
and my husband lived there with 
us in glowing health and prosperity. 

As the children grew old enough 
to understand the thing that had 
held their father captive through 


BETWEEN 


the years, so did the incident behind 
the locked door grow to have sig- 
nificance to them. That proof of 
his great moral strength, along 
with their discovery of true family 
happiness, bound the children to 
their father in a love that previously 
could not manifest itself. 

As for myself, I had respected 
and loved my husband during the 
darkest years, and this new life was 
evidence that I had been right to 
keep hoping. My greatest reward 
was to see the change in him. 7 
Outwardly, he obviously became 
a healthy, happy human being. 7 
Neither words nor pictures could do 
justice to the inward alterations. 

Suffice it to say that when he 
died quietly 14 years later, he left © 
us as a man, as head of the family. 7 
The tribute to him was not so much ~ 
the musket fire nor the flag-draped © 
casket at the military funeral—but — 
the saddened pride and honor with © 
which we thought of him as we ~ 
stood there. ; 

The door between had closed ~ 
again. a5 
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or 
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THE GENTLER SEX 


@ Noticing that full-fashioned stockings were on sale in a large city store, 
a dignified, middle-aged man decided to get his wife a pair, but he soon 
found himself buffeted by a crowd of frantic women, who also desired to 
purchase some. He stood it as long as he could, then with his head lowered 
and arms outstretched, he barged through the crowd toward the rapidly- 


diminishing stock of hosiery. 


“You, there,” yelled a shrill voice, “can’t you act like a gentleman?” 


“I've been acting like a gentleman for an hour,” replied the man, still 
charging forward, “but from now on I’m going to act like a lady!” 


—Leslie J. Rodenbaugh 
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BY CLIVE HOWARD 


—or practically. Thanks to Philip Meyers’ million 
dollar hunch, Fashion Frocks’ top price is $13.98 


@ “THE PEOPLE WITH WHOM you 
ordinarily do business,” says a sign 
on the wall of one of the most re- 
spected trade newspapers in the 
women’s dress business, “are human 
beings. In this business there are 
no human beings.” 

Nearly everyone in the dress in- 
dustry holds that this cynical phi- 
losophy is absolutely essential to 
survival. The risk-ridden business 
of trying to predict what type of 
dress women will swarm to buy is 
enough to make a cynic of anyone. 
But a slender, calm manufacturer 
named Philip Meyers is a note- 
worthy exception. 

On the unique business philoso- 
phy that most people — especially 
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women — are honest, Meyers has 
built a $14,000,000 company which 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 
His firm, known far and wide as 
Fashion Frocks, has successfully de- 
fied every maxim of the industry— 
including the one that it is impos- 
sible to both make and sell women’s 
dresses in enormous quantities. 
Today, at the age of 48, Phil 
Meyers is to the dress industry what 
old Dad Fuller is to the brush busi- 
ness. His three factories in Ohio and 
Tennessee turn out finished dresses 
at the rate of 3,000,000 a year. 
From his main office in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Meyers commands a vast net- 
work of 45,000 saleswomen who 
knock on doors in every country in 





the world. They range from the 
18-year-old daughter of a govern- 
ment official in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, to an 85-year-old Los 
Angeles, California, great grand- 
mother. One of them, the wife of a 
minister in Louisville, Kentucky, 
packs a Bible into her sales port- 
folio and follows up her sales talk 
with appropriate Bible readings. 

Although most of Meyers’ sales- 
women cover the territories close to 
their homes, the company’s sales 
portfolio, which contains illustra- 
tions of 150 different dress designs, 
has found its way into some parts of 
the country not yet penetrated even 
by the Sears-Roebuck catalogue. 
There is a Fashion Frocks sales- 
woman who covers the remotest 
hamlets of the Ozark mountains by 
horseback. Once she was chased 
into the hills by a group of irate 
elders “before,” as the spokesman 
explained, indignantly, “she done 
any more damage.” 

Another Fashion Frocks sales- 
woman makes her calls by fishing 
launch; her customers live on the 
tiny islands off the coast of north- 
er New England. Thanks to a 
third saleswoman, the wife of a 
Navy man in the Pacific, Fiji Island 
women can now wear Fashion 
Frocks instead of grass skirts! 

Neither Meyers nor any of his 
executives has ever met or even 
talked to more than a few dozen of 
the saleswomen. Every one of the 
45,000 was hired by mail. Yet in an 
average year the company entrusts 
as much as $4,000,000 of its capital, 
mostly in the form of cash deposits, 
to its saleswomen. Any outbreak of 
dishonesty could conceivably throw 
Fashion Frocks into bankruptcy. 
But the number of women who 


have withheld deposits have been 
so few, and the amounts so trivial, 
that Meyers does not even bother 
to keep a record of them. 
Moreover, to the consternation of 
some of his employees as well as 
most of his competitors, Meyers ad- 
heres firmly to the policy that the 
customer is always right — even 
when obviously wrong. He offers a 
full cash refund on any garment 
purchased — with no gst 
asked. And he carries it so far as to 
outrage his own adjustment staff] 
Recently, for example, a woman re4 
turned a dress which had been pur= 
chased two years before, had obvi- 
ously been worn hundreds of times 
and had clearly been laundered— 
against the firm warning on the 
label. But she got her refund! ‘ 
Meyers’ determination to keep 
his company’s reputation untar- 
nished is right now costing Fashion 
Frocks a great deal of money. Last 
year a sample of defective material 
somehow slipped through the oo 
testing laboratory. After thousan 
of dresses had been made up and 
sold, it developed that the material 
shrank like a horse player’s bankroll 
after a bad day at the track. . 
Meyers immediately assigned sev 
eral of his staff to tracking down 
dresses which had been sold. To 
date, they have located 900 buyers 
and refunded almost $10,000. The 
first thing Meyers does every morn- 
ing, even before entering his office, 
is to check up on how many of the 
dresses have been located. He con- 
siders it a highly successful day 
when at least a dozen refund checks 
have been sent out. 
Like many other American in- 
dustrial empires, Fashion Frocks is 
a family business. It got under way 
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when Mitchell Meyers decided that 
dressmaking, a craft he had learned 
as a boy in Europe, offered more 
than his odd-job career in Cincin- 
nati. In 1908, with his meager sav- 
ings and limited credit, he rented a 
small loft in a building in the city’s 
business district and installed three 
sewing machines. His first custom- 
ers were the small retail shops in the 
city. 
By 1922, when his oldest son, 
Philip, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Mitchell Meyers 
had built up a fairly prosperous 
business among department stores 
in the Middle West. 

Philip Meyers was going to be a 
chemical engineer—until he discov- 
ered that the going price for chemi- 
cal engineers in that year was $25 a 
week. “Naturally,” Philip Meyers 
explains, “I went into business with 
my father.” 

It turned out that Philip Meyers 
as about as ideally fitted for the 
rofession of selling dresses to re- 
il merchants as, say, a W.C.T.U. 
orker is fitted for the profession of 
ending bar. Even today, long years 

ater, he still winces unhappily at 

e recollection of his brief career 
t selling. 

' “About every 30 seconds, in those 
ays,” he recalls, “a salesman got 
called a nasty name.” 

At the point when Meyers was 
ready for a career at chemical en- 
gineering at any price, his father 
sent him on one last selling trip 
through the Middle West. Every- 
where he went, Meyers encountered 
what was even then a growing 
American phenomenon—the Fuller 
Brush man. If brushes could be sold 
from door to door, why not dresses, 
Meyers wondered? “The way I fig- 
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ured it,” he explains, “any way of 
selling dresses without bothering 
with store owners and buyers had 
to be an improvement.” 

Meyers won the chance to put 
his idea to the test. His father, how- 
ever, assured him that the identical 
selling method had twice been tried 
out—unsuccessfully. Only women 
could sell dresses from door-to- 
door, but women were undepend- 
able. Nevertheless, Meyers placed 
a small ad in newspapers around 
the country, offering women a 
chance to earn money at selling 
dresses in their spare time. About 
100 women answered the first bar- 
rage. Half this number neglected 
to answer Meyers’ follow-up let- 
ter requesting two local references, 
but to the women who followed 


_ through, Meyers sent a portfolio 


containing illustrations of 24 dif- 
ferent dress styles, order forms and 
sales instructions. 

At the end of two months, orders 
began to trickle into the Cincinnati 
office. Meyers took more ads, hired 
more saleswomen and at the end 
of the first year had sold $500,000 
worth of dresses. His corps of sales- 
women now numbered more than 
1,000! 

Then, as now, Meyers’ strongest 
selling point was price. Even y; 
with production costs the highest 
ever, the top-priced Fashion Frock 
sells for less than $14. Usually, this 
will be a simplified version: of a 
gown selling in exclusive stores for 
as much as $300. 

Even through the depression 
Meyers was adding new thousands 
of saleswomen and expanding the 
Cincinnati plant. Last year, he 
built a new plant in Hamilton, 
Ohio, and another in Greenville, 
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Tennessee. In busy weeks, finished 
dresses come off the production 
lines of the three factories at the 
rate of 15,000 a day. 

Meanwhile, Meyers has built up 
one of the largest sales forces in 
the world: 45,000 women. A few 
have been with the company since 
the year it started. All work on a 
20 per cent sales commission and 
some earn as much as $150 a week. 

In all the 26 years since he put 
his idea to the test, Meyers has 
never even been close to financial 
trouble. The main reason is that 
he has never made any attempt to 
set new styles—the booby trap 
which accounts for the majority of 
bankruptcies in the business. 

The designs that come off his 
five designers’ drawing boards—an 
average of 150 a season—follow the 
general trend but omit the frills. 
It’s the frills which pile up spec- 
tacular profits if they happen to 
catch the public fancy, or equally 
spectacular losses if they don’t. 

The New Look, which caused a 
number of manufacturers who 
guessed wrong to go out of business, 
was an easy transition for Meyers. 
At the same time he was faced with 
the decision of whether to accept 
or ignore the New Look, Holly- 
wood was making a preliminary 
and somewhat tentative thrust at 
the revolutionary fashion by way of 
a gown that just did cover Loretta 
Young’s knees all through the pic- 
ture, The Perfect Marriage. Meyers 
worked out an arrangement to 
mass-produce an exact copy of the 
gown, which cost the studio $300, 
for a Fashion Frocks price of 
$10.98. 

It did the picture no harm that 
45,000 Fashion Frocks saleswomen 





COMING! 
Hitherto unpublished pictures of 


FDR, The Unknown 


_ PAGEANT is proud to announce that it 
has just made arrangements for the 
exclusive right to bring you, in ad- 
vance of its publication, a special 
condensation of Stefan Lorant’s 
long-awaited picture biography of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Meet the 
FDR you never knew—in Paceant. 











were shortly displaying a likeness 
Miss Young’s New Look dress, 
gether with some advertising info 
mation on the film, to no less 
5,000,000 American women—6,75 
of whom placed orders immedi 
ately, It turned out to be the bi 
gest seller in the company’s history, 
This sort of arrangement is 4 
standard Fashion Frocks merchans 
dising technique. Two of the 
pany’s most recent Hollywood 


, Signs, both ingenious adaptations 


gowns worn by Jennifer Jones i 
Portrait of Jennie (see page 114 
were shown alongside the origi 
at the Metropolitan Museum 
Art, an institution which does n 
usually lend its name to the sale 
dresses. 

Exactly when the sno 

rogress of Phil Meyers’ idea wi 
fale or even slow yo nobody i 
prepared to guess. Meyers foresees 
a day when there will be at least 
100,000 women carrying Fashion 
Frocks portfolios from door to door, 
and a chain of half a dozen plants 
producing dresses by the millions. 

Meanwhile, alone of all the 
manufacturers in the industry, Mey- 
ers need no longer worry about 


whether women will buy his prod- 
(Text Concluded on Page 116) 
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The total cost of these six dresses is less than $60 


peas ge from a: 
am dress worn 

Jeuntied Jones in Por- 
trait of Jennie « $7.98 


Hat by Madcaps 





Lamarr wore 
of this 
Frock in 
a Little . $1 
Cloche by Mr. John 


Intrigued by Philip Meyers’ multi-million dollar idea for trans- 
lating fashion into figures any budget can afford (see article on 
page 110), Paceanr flew a random selection of Fashion Frocks 
from Meyers’ Cincinnati plant to New York for this special 
PacEaNt preview. The dresses worn here by Grace Downs 
models are typical of those which 45,000 salespeople will be 
showing American women, in their own homes, this fall. Total 
cost of the wardrobe shown above—from crisp kitchen cotton 
to sleek black crepe—is $56.88. 
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(Text Continued from Page 113) 
uct. “Nearly every woman knows 
Fashion Frocks,” he advises his 
newer saleswomen. “All you have to 
do to make sales is open up the 
portfolio.” 

This is literally true, judging 
from letters his saleswomen write 
Meyers. One woman wrote that 
she had left her portfolio in an 
Atlanta, Georgia, theatre. A few 
mornings later, the portfolio ar- 
rived at the woman’s home—and 
with it a filled-out order from the 
woman who had found it! 

A Wilmington, Delaware, sales- 
woman, chased out of one neigh- 
borhood by an angry watchdog, did 
not pause to retrieve the style cards 
which spilled along the sidewalk 
when the portfolio flew open. A 
housewife returned the style cards, 
together with written orders for 
over $100 worth of merchandise 
from herself and several neighbors. 

But the incident which Meyers 
is inclined to look upon as the most 
satisfying milestone in the progress 
of his idea, occurred in the off-duty 
hours of one of his saleswomen in 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado. One 
morning before she had started the 
day’s sales tour, the saleswoman 
was visited by a Fuller Brush man. 
She listened politely as the Fuller 
Brush man ran through his sales 
talk and then placed orders for a 
lew minor items. 

Then the woman launched into 
her own sales talk. By the time the 
Fuller Brush man could recover 
from his surprise, he had placed an 
order for 10 dresses for his wife and 
two teen-age daughters. 

“The way I look at it,” the 
woman wrote Meyers, “everybody 
is a prospect.” ae 
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Jinx on Jackpots 


BY THOMAS CONWAY 


Next time you hear that some lucky stiff has hit a jackpot, don’t 
sigh: “Why couldn’t it happen to me?” Or at least read this first 


MIN THE EARTHY BOROUGH of 
Brooklyn, New York, old Dai. 
Dougherty, a doorman, whooped 
jubilantly, slapped his two sons on 
the back and waved a winning 
ticket for $104,000 on the Irish 
Sweepstakes. “And so the Dough- 
ertys lived happily ever after,’ he 
chortled for newsreels. 

But they didn’t. 

Old Dan and the two sons, Dan 
Jr. and Edward, Wall Street clerks, 
disputed bitterly over precisely who 
had held the winning ticket. After 
months of family argument, they 
agreed that each boy would take 
$37,000, while Dan Sr. would get 
$10,000 cash and a $20,000 trust 
fund. 

Dan Jr. lost all his -money in 
stock speculations and dropped out 
of sight. Dan Sr. disappeared, too. 
Edward put some of his winnings 
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into a trust fund and settled down 
in Easton, Pa., buying a home and - 
cafe there. Then his business went 
bankrupt, and he and his wife had 
to go to work till the trust finally 
paid ‘off a few years ago. He won’t 
speak about his “easy money”—it 
was jinxed, he says. 

Most of us, when we hear that 
some lucky devil has hit the Sweeps 
or a radio give-away for a fantastic 
sum, sigh wistfully, “Why couldn’t 
it happen to me?” Cheer up! The 
experiences of many “lucky” win- 
ners prove that easy money is hard- 
bought in terms of lost friends and 
peace of mind, broken health and 
heartbreak. 

One story I can’t forget concerns 
a shy, timid little school librarian 
in Hoboken, N. J., who for all her 
40 years had lived a quiet, unmo- 
lested life with her aged mother. 





Then, in the depth of the depres- 
sion, Eleanor Hanley won $110,475 
on the Sweeps, a truly dazzling for- 
tune in those days of low taxes and 
low prices. 

Her happiness lasted just about 
as long as it took her to go to 
Ireland, collect her money and 
come home again. Then so many 
cranks and moochers descended on 
her, even threatening her life and 
her mother’s, that the gentle libra- 
rian was overwhelmed. She suf- 
fered a breakdown, and went first 
to an institution in New Jersey, 
later to one in Rhode Island, seek- 
ing to regain her shattered health. 

Years later, she sadly told a re- 
porter: “My winnings were the 
greatest loss of my life. They 
brought me nothing but misery.” 

The pathetic thing is that they 
all start off so ecstatically—yet so 
many end up in misery and bank- 
ruptcy! Even then, for years after 
they've squandered or lost their 
fortunes, they remain targets for 
beggars, promoters, salesmen and 
crackpots. Can you blame them for 
changing their names, moving to 
strange cities, trying to conceal and 
forget their “luck”? 

Take the all-time lucky winner 
on the Sweeps, Clayton C. Wood, 
an auto mechanic in Buffalo, New 
York. Back in 1931, under the old 
system of prize awards, he held a 
ticket on Gregalach which paid the 
stupendous sum of $886,000. 

First, he paid state and federal 
taxes amounting to $216,000. Then 
he found himself involved in a 
long-drawn-out lawsuit with the 
Buffalo City Welfare Council which 
wanted his “illegal winnings” con- 
fiscated. He finally beat the coun- 
cil, but by now, between taxes and 


legal expenses, the prize money was 
down to about $665,000—and due 
for a major cutup. Wood had 
agreed to share any winnings with 
four relatives. 

No doubt about it, there’s a jinx 
on easy money. John Thermos, a 
restaurateur in Cicero, Illinois, 
sailed happily for Ireland several 
years ago to collect his $50,000 and 
came home to find that a disap-— 
pointed ticket holder was suing him — 
not for his winnings but, in accord-— 
ance with a statute, for three times 
the amount of his winnings. UlI- 
timately, he made an undisclosed 
settlement. 

The best of intentions won't” 
nullify the jinx, either. After five 
years on relief, Benjamin and Pearl 
Mason, a middle-aged Negro couple 
in Philadelphia, struck it rich 10 
years ago with a $150,000 Sweeps 
winning. To show the kind of peo- 
ple they were, they immediately 
repaid the city. 

With the rest of their winnings, - 
they started a Philadelphia housing © 
project for Negroes, known as the 
Frances Plaza Apartments in honor 
of their daughter who had picked 
the winning ticket. 

Then the trouble started. Ground 
was broken one Lincoln’s Birthday 
and before Fourth of July the 
Masons knew they wouldn’t have 
enough for the building. The total 
cost, it turned out, was precisely 
the amount of their original win- 
nings—$150,000—and when the 
bravely planned Frances Plaza 
Apartments at last opened, the Ma- 
sons owed $60,000. 

Poor cousin of the Sweepstakes, 
the radio give-aways also strew 
largesse across the country, but 
those who hit its $4,000,000 yearly 
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jackpot find the same jinx in 
operation. 

For example, one Saturday night 
a year ago, a genie with a sense 
of humor rubbed a magic micro- 
phone, and into the laps of an 
astonished family in Wakefield, 
Rhode Island, poured all the house- 
hold treasures they'd ever dreamed 
of owning—plus $2,000 worth of 
fruit trees and their father’s por- 
trait done in oils. 

Less poetically stated, James Caf- 
frey, who works for his father-in- 
law in a department store, had hit 
the $24,000 jackpot on Sing It 
Again, a CBS quiz show. Think 
of it: 

A hope chest, a $1,000 wrist 
watch, $2,000 diamond ring, tele- 
vision set, a paint-varnish supply 
for his home, inside and out; Vene- 
tian blinds, a refrigerator, range, 
Laundromat, heating system, dining 
and living room suites, a cedar 
chest stocked with dozen sheets and 
pillow cases, a home freezer with 
enough frozen foods to feed a fam- 
ily of four for three years, a whole 
steer, dressed and delivered to the 
house; a dishwasher, home air- 
conditioner, home workshop com- 
plete with motors, 7,500 cans of 
food, a set of luggage (in Persian 
pink), vacation wardrobe, men’s 
wardrobe, airplane trip to Nevada 
for two for a two-week vacation, a 
1949 Ford, not to mention the 
orchard and his portrait. 

The luck of those Caffreys! 

Several months later, Caffrey’s 
elation was considerably restrained. 
“What am I kicking about?” he 
said to John McNulty, a writer in- 
vestigating Caffrey’s case for The 
New Yorker magazine. 

“The television is swell,” Caffrey 
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continued. “Jane says the electric 
range is perfect. The car is a honey, 
and the kids love it as much as we 
do. So what am I kicking about?” 

For one thing, as McNulty sadly 
related, a young man from the 
Internal Revenue Bureau explained 
to Caffrey that his windfall could 
not be considered a gift, and that he 
must pay several thousand dollars 
extra in income taxes. 

So, like hundreds of other radio 
winners, he decided to sell off the 
unnecessary items to finance his tax 
bill. 

At last reports, he was still trying 
to sell them. Six months after the 
happy night he had sung it again, 
he figured the cash value of his $24,- 
000 bonanza at $8,669, minus $2,- 
889 in taxes, or a net of $5,780. 
Furthermore, the Nevada trip had 
to be taken at a certain time, and 
the Caffreys couldn’t find a sitter; 
the oil portrait would be done in 
New York from a photograph Caf- 
frey would have to supply, so he 
gave that up, too. 

(McNulty, incidentally, sold the 
sad story to the movies for $12,500, 
and will probably get a free trip to 
Hollywood and back. ) 

Or consider the embarrassment 
of riches which has afflicted 17- 
year-old Alice Heaney of Paw- 
tucket, in Caffrey’s home state. She 


. won a $26,000 jackpot on Stop the 


Music, and the five-room Heaney 
home groaned under the impact. 

The postman rang three and four 
times daily, and motorcycle messen- 
gers and express trucks made regular 
stops at the door. 

“Something will have to go,” 
she said mournfully. Then she 
added: “I’m afraid it will be the 
Heaneys.” In the local super-mar- 
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ket where Alice clerked, so many 
persons came to stare and marvel 
that she was forced into temporary 
retirement from her job. 

With at least 54 radio give-away 
programs now being carried on the 
four major networks, the hero of the 
public may well be Jack Adams, 
aged 26, a retiring telephone splicer 
in Huntington, West Virginia 
Adams turned down his $7,300 
prize altogether. 

After his phone had rung con- 
stantly for three -days, Adams is- 
sued his revolutionary statement 
through his wife, Dorothy. “Of 
course we could use it,” she said. 
“But what good will it do if we’re 
hounded to death? Jack doesn’t 
think the money is worth the worry 
it’s causing us.” 

In New York, Mutual’s vice 
president in charge of largesse was 
aghast. He rushed a trouble-shooter 


to Huntington, and there ensued 
the curious scene of one man trying 


to talk another into accepting 


WARM RECEPTION 


$7,300 as a personal favor. Adams 
finally relented but made two stip- 
ulations: First, that the station 
broadcast appeals to leave him 
alone, and second, that the local 
telephone company cut off his ser- 
vice for a while. 

Good fortune? 

Recently a case was pressed be- 
fore the Dublin High Court, which 
passes on any Irish Sweeps dis 
putes. A carpenter and a bartender 
in New York, fast friends who each 
year sold Sweeps tickets together, 
agreed to swap one. ticket from) 
each other’s books and split any 
winnings. : 

Then, the bartender said, his 
friend won and after clapping him 
on the back, he inquired, “Am I> 
in?” The carpenter gave him a 
cold look. “No! It’s mine—all 
mine!” 

At last reports, the Dublin High 
Court still was pondering this case 
of a friendship smashed by the j ae 
of so much good fortune. 








@ At the reception following my wedding six years ago there was a very 
tense and dramatic moment. My sheer veil came in too close contact with 
a burning candle and suddenly flames were shooting up around my head. 
Luckily my husband was nearby and managed to tear the blazing veil 
from my hair before any harm was done. But it was the presence of mind 
and quick wit of my father-in-law, Lauritz Melchior, that broke the tension ~ 
and relieved taut nerves when he cried out in his heroic tenor voice: 
“It certainly is a hot girl my son married!” _ Wathaway Kale Melchior 





@ In a small Southern city there lived a prosperous merchant and a 
saintly old clergyman, both of whom had the not uncommon name, 
Samuel Green. The minister died the day the business man left on a 
trip to Birmingham. 

Arriving at his destination, he sent his wife a telegram. But it was 
delivered to the wrong Mrs. Samuel Green. She opened the message, 
shrieked and fainted dead away. Friends who retrieved the telegram dis- 
covered the message to read: 

“Had a safe trip down, but the heat is almost unbearable.” 

—Libby Gates 
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WINS DOUBLE-TROUBLE? 


Pictures by Roy Pinney 
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@ MR. AND MRS. BENJAMIN ORR of 
Newark, N. J., are the parents of 
18-month-old twin girls named 
Pamela Ann and Barbara Lee. The 

. girls are identical twins—born from 
a single egg—and it is difficult even 
for their parents to tell them apart. 
The twins have simplified the situ- 
ation by calling each other Bobby— 
but the simplicity of the matter 
ends right there. 

Are twins double-trouble? Here 
is a typical pair in a typical middle- 
class home. The Orrs have no ser- 
vants. Their budget is as tight as 
the next couple’s. They are simply 
the one set of parents in the statisti- 
cal 80 to whom the law of averages 
has delivered twins. They love it, 
but in the 18 months since Pam and 
Bobby’s arrival they haven’t even 
had a chance to gloat. 

Mrs. Orr isn’t bringing her girls 
up by the “book.” She hasn’t time 
to read. Though authorities say it 
isn’t good, she wants them to be 
noticed and pointed out. This, of 
course, gives her budget trouble she 
could otherwise avoid. Since she 
dresses the girls alike, she can’t hunt 
out bargains in clothing as she did 
for her older son, because every- 
thing she buys must match. She 
feels she can’t get away with “any 
old clothes” because neighbors and 
relatives regard the girls as being 
in a perpetual showcase. The girls 
eat it up, complicating family life 
even more by a tendency toward 
being spoiled. By directing Pam 
and Bobby toward twindividuality 

Mes. Ore is a slave to her washing machine 
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) The girls enjoy each other's company, but ence in a while they will fight—then, watch out 


rather than individuality, Mrs. Orr 
is already noticing excessive mim- 
icry. When Bobby gets undressed, 
Pam wants to undress. When Bobby 
goes out, even if Pam is ill she cries 
to go out. When Pam eats, she 
wants Bobby to eat and vice versa. 

Scheduling, though, is the most 
baffling phase of Mrs. Orr’s life 
with the twins. It goes something 
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like this: 6:30—twins wake up and 
play in bed till 7:00. At 7:30 they 
have breakfast (raw egg whipped 
into cereal). After breakfast, 

are bathed in the two-tub kitchen 
sink. The sink technique saves 
bending for Mrs. Orr, and usually 
she lets them “soak” while she is 
making their beds. After their bath, 
they play till 10:00, when they are 





Bebby (foreground) is slightly more aggressive. Like most twins, these are late 


ready for their nap. They nap be- 
fore lunch to avoid the distraction 
of older brother Keith, who naps 
after lunch. Then, 12:00 lunch and 
playtime till four. Supper at 5:30. 
Bed at 6:00. The big problem 
is keeping one girl satisfied while 
the other is being dressed, washed, 
talked-to, toileted, played with, fed 
or bathed. Even barring the added 


handicap of illness (identical twins 
tend to come down with childhood 
diseases simultaneously), in prac- 
tice, the household is continuously 
a-tremble. 

Mr. Orr does what he can to 
help. His verdict, like Mrs. Orr’s, 
is that twins may be double-fun, 
but they are double-trouble, too. 
Or do you have a governess? 

CONTINUED 
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Meals are a trial. Mrs. Orr never knows which to feed first, each wants other to be “it” 


Abeve—at doctor's there are double worries. Right—oll childen do this. Twins do it double 
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Why I Live in 


BOSTON 


BY BILL CUNNINGHAM 


One of The Hub’s best known newspapermen adds fuel 
to the fire stirred by Pageant’s Best-City-to-Live-In series 


® |}OHN GOULD, the Yankee author, 
writes of an earnest State o’ Maine 
divine who was regaling his congre- 
gation with the glories of paradise 
and the terrors of the vice versa. 
At the grand climax, he com- 
manded the faithful, “All who want 
to go to heaven, stand up.” 

All arose except one man. 

The parson then asked all who 
wanted to go to the other place 
to stand up. The uncooperative 
brother again remained glued to 
his pew. Looking down at him, 
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the reverend thereupon inquired, 
“Well, where do you want to go?” 

“I don’t want to go anywhere,” 
the stubborn communicant re- 
sponded, “I like it here.” 

And that about covers the case 
of the oversigned and the city of 
Boston. I like it here. In common 
with those who have sought to 
justify their existence in other ad- 
dresses, I, too, have seen most of 
the rest. In fact, ’'m of most of 
the rest. Starting westward and 
southward from the original civili- 








~ 
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zations, my rugged and righteous 
forbears broke just as many clods, 
pulled just as many stumps, fought 
Just as many Indians, shed just as 
much sweat, prayed just as many 
prayers and reaped just as much, 
and just as little, as almost anybody 
else’s forbears. I know the good- 
lands, the badlands, the plateaus, 
the prairie, the farm life, the vil- 
lages, the towns, the metropoli. 

They're all our America, too, in- 
asmuch as, in the new kind of world 
we’ve lived ourselves into, none of 
us can any longer afford to be 
parochial. We've all got our stakes 
in every part of this land. Most of 
it’s eminently worth living in, too. 
But of it all, I'd still choose Boston, 
as my place to work and for living, 
over any city I know. 

Kindly note I said “for living.” 
I can think of a half dozen others 
I'd rather visit for a week or 
10 days. Unless he’s interested in 
vintage, historical shrines, famous 
ch world renowned educa- 
tional institutions and other serious 
things of that general kidney, I 


don’t know whether we have much 
that would appeal to a visitor. 

Certainly we haven’t much if he 
merely wants to kick up his heels. 
Our night life isn’t anything that 
would attract him. There must: be 
some sinners around (there 
erally are in cities, and this is a 
city). But any gambling, if there 
is any, is so surreptitious that I 
wouldn’t know where to direct even 
my own brother—and the same 
goes for the matter politely referred 
to as “vice.” 

We have good food in Boston, 
but no especially fine restaurants. 
We have good hotels, but only one 
or two at most that a visitor would 
rate with the world’s great inns. 
Boston is a great convention city, 
and it’s becoming more and more 
an American mecca for visiting 
school children, coming for an in- 
doctrination in the beginnings of 
the American version of Liberty 
but, for any burgher primarily in- 
terested in having fun, I doubt that 
Boston could be considered his dish. 

What Boston does have to offer 
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can’t hit you that fast. It takes 
some living with, some finding out 
about. Then the dividends are 
richer, or so it seems to me, than 
any to be found anywhere else in 
this nation and, as matters stand 
now, that means anywhere else in 
the world. 

“Living in Boston,” however, is 
not just as simple as three little 
words. It requires some definition, 
because Boston, geographicaHy, is 
an odd place. Most who call them- 
selves Bostonians, this writer in- 
cluded, don’t live in Boston at all. ° 

Boston, the city, appeals to most 
visitors as being merely the down- 
town section of a much larger place 
and, as a matter of fact, that’s what 
it is. Boston, itself, the city, the 
center, is a tightly packed commu- 
nity of the old and the new, the 
modern and the outmoded, with a 
population of 800,000. It is, how- 
ever, but the core of a surrounding 
system of independent towns and 
cities that are really suburbs. Their 
streets, in many cases, are exten- 
sions of Boston’s own streets. It’s 
impossible for a stranger (and diffi- 
cult for a resident) to tell where 
Boston <0 and wage New- 
ton, Winchester, etc., begin. Each 
of these suburbs-that-aren’t-suburbs 
has its own mayor, city manager or 
board of selectmen; its own police 
force, fire department; its own in- 
dependent taxes; its own business 
centers. 

If all this were officially Boston, 
as it is actually Boston, Boston 
would be a city of some three mil- 
lion people. Part of the greatest 
pleasure of “living in Boston” is 
living in one of these adjoining 
communities of fine homes, green 
lawns and beautiful gardens while 
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being officed in the city proper. 
Many who call themselves Bos- 
tonians, and who, in fact, were born 
Bostonians, have found that a 
matchless combination. 

And what’s matchless about it? 

Well, I earnestly urge you to con- 
sult a good gui ide book concerning 
the shrines oad the architectural 
uniqueness of this original, and real, 
birthplace of American liberty. I’m 
no nut on the subject, but I get a 
thrill every day of my life as I drive 
in to work. 

Here’s the beautiful sweep of the 
Charles River. Over there to the 
left are the spires of Harvard. A 
little farther along are the chaste 
looking buildings of. the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Then across the river begins to loom 
the memorable skyline of this fa- 
mous old city. Sometimes it’s bright 
in the sun. Sometimes it’s purple 
and hazy. Sometimes it’s gray in 
the shawl of fog rolling in from the 
Atlantic just beyond. 

Over there to the left is the 
Bunker Hill monument. Straight 
on across the bridge I’m about to 
cross is the same church with the 
same steeple in which the 
lantern was hung for Paul Revere. 

The point is that it does some- 
thing to you—to me, at least—in 
the common course of business to 
walk every day across the Common 
where the British redcoats were 
bivouacked, to pass the still per- 
fectly tended burying ground in 
the very heart of the business sec- 
tion where Paul Revere lies buried, 
where Benjamin Franklin buried 
his mother with the monument still 
there bearing the epitaph he wrote, 
to see the circle of cobblestones at 


a busy intersection marking the spot 
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of the “Boston Massacre,” where 
the first blood of the Revolution was 
spilled. .. . 

But “living in Boston” we were 
talking about. What do you want 
out of life? Name it. 

Are you interested in what we 
shall loosely lump as “culture”? We 
have great music in Boston with the 
world famous Boston Symphony 
Orchestra heading the list of many 
musical societies and organizations. 
We have good theater in Boston. 
We have fine libraries. If you want 
to study something, there are spe- 
cial courses and extension courses 
in most of our colleges and univer- 
sities, including even Harvard. 

Do you want sports? 

We have two major league ball 
clubs and at least four first class 
race tracks. We have National 
League professional hockey and 
more fine college and schoolboy 
football than we can possibly see. 
We have yachting, fishing, bathing 
and fine golf courses everywhere. 

Do you like to get away? 

Well, you can get away from 
here. You can be in New York in 
an hour by air, in four hours-and-a- 
half by automobile, without doing 
more than 55 mph on a new super- 
highway that begins at the Connect- 
icut line. I left Boston at four p.m. 
one afternoon and was in London 
the next morning at six o’clock, on 
my unchanged watch. That’s cheat- 
ing, of course, because you pick up 
six hours flying the Atlantic. It 
really was noon in London. But it 
works the other way, too. I had 
dinner in Paris and luncheon the 
next day in Boston, and there was 
no cheating about that. I mean 
we're the closest to Europe. 

But, in terms of getting away, 





AND HE OUGHT TO KNOW 
@ For 27 years Bill Cunningham's 
writings, first in the Boston Post and 
now in the Boston Herald, have 
made him one of the country’s best 
known sports writers. He has been 
a dyed-in-the-wool New Englander 
and spokesman for the North Coun- 
try since his graduation from Dart- 
mouth in 1920. The only disturb- 
ing feature is that he was born in 
Texas. Disturbing to Texans, anyway. 











there’s another mighty asset to “liv- — 
ing in Boston.” Just as Boston is © 
the core of a far greater immediate 
community, Boston is also really the 
capital of as fascinating and soul 
satisfying a region as exists on this 
earth. That’s all New England— 
from the islands of Nantucket and 
Martha’s Vineyard, across the pen- 
insula of Cape Cod, and all the 
way up through the lakes, forests 


‘and mountains of Maine, Vermont 


and New Hampshire to the Cana- 
dian border and beyond. 

None of that vast and pictur- 
esque playground is more than an ~ 
easy drive from Boston, mostly on — 
arterial highways. That means year ~ 
round, and even if you don’t care 
for bathing or golf or fishing or 
skiing, there are many fine inns and 
lodges where it’s fun simply to stop 
and rest. That, too, comes under 
the head of “living in Boston.” 

Boston is a rich place to browse, 
to dream, to become reacquainted 
with the past, to live, to relax, to 
educate children. The captious 
usually crack that it’s living in the 
past. That’s because they have no 
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conception of its present. They 
should have seen what happened 
in that vicinity when we were sud- 
denly in war. 

Boston engineering and Boston 
manufacturing proved then and 
continued to prove to be ultra 
modern and super efficient. From 
the General Electric —— in Lynn 
to the ammunition dump in Hing- 
ham, we probably had the longest 
string of legitimate military targets 
in the world. 

I love the heart and the human- 
ity of Boston. I’ve seen a million 
dollars come in within 24 hours in 
answer to one radio for the 
Community Fund. I like to be 
friends with a man like Mike Kelle- 
her, who never saw Scotland but 
who chanced to note that in all the 
appeals for the people overseas, no- 
body had tried to take up anything 
for the Scots. So he started a drive, 
and Boston and New England 

le loaded a ship with food and 
Pking and sent it to Glasgow. 

I’m proud to have breathed the 
same air with the late Rabbi Joshua 
Loth Liebman, whose book, Peace 
of Mind, brought and still brings 
such surcease to millions. In the 
past? Who in the present can 
match records with Lever Brothers’ 
Charlie Luckman? The Gillette 
Company’s Joe Spang? Howard 
Johnson’s Howard Johnson? Don’t 
get me started, but if you come at 
us, come prepared to lead aces: 

Anything we can’t boast of? 

Yes sir—our politics. They are 
undoubtedly and egregiously fecu- 
lent. It is no secret that our dis- 
tinguished and practically perma- 
nent mayor, the Honorable James 
Michael Curley, is but a fairly re- 
cent alumnus of the federal. pokey 
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in Connecticut. —- however, is a 
phenomenon past in 
anything short of a fom h 
thousand well chosen words. 

But those of us who live in, and 
with, the place can see a new dawn 
arising. It was the original Yankees 
who t over what the dema- 
gogues “the newer races” to 
labor in their mills and factories of 
a century ago. The withered prog- 
eny of those one time lords of the 
local universe now live on the polit- 
ical defensive in such last-ditch re- 
doubts as Beacon Hill, clipping 
what is ——— of —_ a 
provid 
read in The Sikeaes Peso en 

The healthy y of ag for- 
mer laborers, on lis: addies 
have long since far anne 
them, and now they outvote them. 
But “the newer races” aren’t so new 
anymore. They've gone to college. 
They own property. They’re some 
of our leading business and _profes- 
sional men. They're beginning to 
give the heavy hostages to fortune 
now. They have children to rear, 
and futures to protect. From them, 
undoubtedly, will come the reform. 
To that extent, Boston, instead of 
being one of the oldest cities in the 
nation, is really one of the newest. 


It’s so new, in fact, that, in its 


atomic age. incarnation, it isn’t 
quite born. 

But it’s lovely in its vintage, rich 
in its wisdom, re in its pres- 
ent and inspiring in its future. I, 
for one, am glad so many other 
people are content, as the hill people 
say, to endure where they are. t 
leaves more of Boston, and New 
England, for me and mine. 

And as John Gould’s parishioner 
said, “I like it here!” as 
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Can Europe 


Be Defended? 


BY GENERAL PIERRE BILLOTTE 
Head of the Prench Delegation, United Nations Military Staff Committee 


@ tHe 290 MILLION PEOPLE of 
Western Europe, lacerated in body 


and soul by war and enemy occu- 
pation, long passionately for peace. 
But not peace at the price of en- 
slavement. As a Fren and a 
Euro) , 1 am convinced that they 
would fight fiercely in defense of 
their free civilization. 

Even the overwhelming majority 
of good Frenchmen who still vote 
communist—and I make this state- 
ment deliberately—would rally to 
their country in the event of a 
Soviet invasion. Red propaganda 
has shrewdly exploited their mis- 
eries, their hunger for social jus- 
tice, their angers against the Vichy 
regime. But their communism is 
only skin deep; it will fade out in 
the hour of national danger. 

In signing a mutual defense pact 
in Brussels on March 17, 1948, the 
governments of France, Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 


bourg were responding to 
feelings. Whatever the 
values of the move, it has 
strated to the world, and in 
lar to would-be aggressors, a 
found resolve for a common de: 
—a resolve further underlined by 
the ready adherence of these 
other European nations to the N 
Atlantic Treaty to which the U 
States is a party. It took co 
of a high order for countries 
Italy and Norway, so close to 1 
source of the war danger, to assert 
their military solidarity with the 
rest of the Atlantic community. 
This proof of moral vitality, we 
may be sure, gives pause to those 
inclined to gamble on defeatism on 
our side of the Iron Curtain. 
Willingness to resist, however, is 
not enough. Europe must have the 
tools and the strategy for effective 
defense. That is problem I 
propose to examine. In my view 
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a realistic solution, in line with our 
common needs and the resources at 
our disposal, is entirely possible and 
feasible. 

It must begin with a recognition 
of the interdependence of Western 
civilization. Twice in our genera- 
tion grim events have smashed 
stubborn American illusions of iso- 
lation and no less stubborn illusions 
of neutrality in various European 
countries. 

What was true in 1914 and 1939 
applies a hundred-fold today, when 
ong-range aviation and guided 

issiles have shrunk the globe to a 
eighborhood. No sober analysis 
an evade the certainty that if there 

another major war it will engulf 
he entire planet, no matter how 

r where it begins. 

To discuss the defense of Europe 
gainst aggression without refer- 
nce to American involvement in 

e resultant war is therefore non- 

nsical. That much is generally 

anted. But by the same token, I 

bmit, it makes little sense to dis- 

ss the defense of America without 

‘ference to the European economic 

d strategic potential. If the chal- 
nge of our time is to be met, the 

curity of Europe must be consid- 

ed in its true strategic framework, 

part of the North Atlantic world. 

t must be considered in its natural 

political setting, the common inter- 
ests of our Western civilization. 

There are three possible ap- 
proaches to the military equation: 
(1) An independent West European 
strategy, whether based on its own 
resources or on American help; 
(2) an independent American 
strategy, discounting Europe as 
indefensible ; and (3) an integrated 
and balanced North Atlantic strat- 
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SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 


A holder of nine military citations, 
General Billotte is currently Head of 
the French Delegation to the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Na- 
tions. He began his military career 
as a graduate of St. Cyr and the 
French War College, Ecole Supérieure 
de Guerre. A man of extensive war 
experience—campaigns in Syria and 
the Far East . . . commander of a 
tank unit which repelled numerous 
German attacks . . . Chief of Staff to 
General de Gaulle in London and 
Algiers . . . commanded an armored 
brigade in the Normandy operations 
and captured the Nazi commander of 
Greater Paris . . . served as com- 
mander of the Paris Division, French 
Forces of the Interior, and later be- 
came Deputy Chief of Staff of Na- 
tional Defense. 











egy. Let us explore these alter- 
natives. 


1. An Independent European Strategy 
Since the end of the war Euro- 
pean governments have of necessity 
been concerned primarily with eco- 
nomic and financial recovery. In 
view of the tragic destruction and 
the need to head off communist 
chaos, they had no choice in the 
matter. Armament production had 
to be kept to a minimum; raw ma- 
terials could not be diverted in 
large quantity to military purposes. 
As a result, little has been added 
to the miscellany of battle-worn 
equipment, largely obsolete, left 
over on VE-Day. From 30 to 40 
‘a cent of French armament plants 
ave been destroyed. Other contin- 
ental countries, except for small 
arms production in Belgium, never 
had important war industries. 
This virtually. unarmed and de- 
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bilitated Europe faces a potential 
enemy—Soviet Russia and its sat- 
ellites—who within a few months 
after mobilization could muster 300 
to 400 divisions (equal to 150 to 
200 divisions of Western strength) ; 
an air force of 15,000 to 20,000 
planes; moderate naval forces, 
mainly a submarine fleet spear- 
headed by Schnorkels. 

To put up resistance with any 
real hope of success the least Eu- 
rope would require is 100 divisions, 
extremely mobile, equipped with 
the most powerful antitank weap- 
ons and supported by ultra-modern 
air power—at least 10,000 tactical 
and ‘2,000 strategic planes. The 
means of rt among the asso- 
ciated nations would have to be at 
least doubled to enable them to 
coordinate their forces. 

The building of a counterforce 
of this magnitude calls for the crea- 


tion of a powerful war industry to 
guarantee the maintenance and im- 
provement of equipment as the 


conflict unfolds. It calls for the 
training of immense military and 
civilian manpower. Reduced to 
financial terms, no less than 100 
billion dollars’ investment ‘spread 
over several decades is indicated. 

The program outlined, more- 
over, ignores the certainty that the 
Soviets, too, will have the atom 
bomb in the nearest future—by 
1952 according to competent opin- 
ion. Europe consequently should 
begin immediately to develop 
atomic and other mass-destruction 
weapons, a type of production for 
which it is not geared. This would 
necessitate additional tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Then there is the crucial time 
element. No matter how many sac- 


rifices Europe makes, no matter 
how energetically the program 
were pushed, its implementation 
would take several decades. And 
during that time Europe would 
still remain wide open to aggres- 
sion, doomed to defeat. Moscow 
would be in a position. to cancel 
out the whole undertaking at any 
time before it jelled, taking the un- 
finished portion as booty. 

The menace confronting 
world is ever-present. A strate 
which cannot possibly come 
fruition for 15 or 20 years 
merely offers no security but pu 
a premium on aggression. 
process, of course, could be spee 
up by all-out American aid. 
however, would have to be so la 
that it would convert Ameri 
industry into an arsenal and stri 
the country of its own def 
Fifty billion dollars is a modera 
estimate of the requisite American 

contribution. 

Clearly the United States 
and should not assume such a buf 
den. Moreover, it would still leav 
Europe dangerously exposed and 
defenseless for a long time, while 
the contribution was being con- 
verted into military force. 

An independent European pro- 
gram is therefore ruled out by com> 
mon sense. Neither on its own nor 
with American help can Western 
Europe possibly generate the neces- 
sary strength within the time limit 
set by history. Unhappily the U. S. 
State Department was entirely jus- 
tified when it declared on May 14, 
1949, that “as of now, the inade- 
quate defenses of Western Europe 
invite military aggression, and in- 
creasing prosperity makes it a prize 
all the more tempting.” 
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2. An Independent American Strategy 
Proponents of a purely American 
defensive system are reconciled to 
a quick Soviet grab of Europe in 
case of war, and a slow liberation 
_s the Continent thereafter, when 
r is. defeated. 
“ a strategy is today conceiv- 
able, from a narrow military view- 


atom bomb and controls its own 
air space. It is tempting because it 
to eliminate the expense of 
arming Europe and bypasses lin- 
ring prejudices against military 
liances. 
At the moment, indeed, this is 
¢ strategy in actual practice. Only 
¢ threat of retaliation by Amer- 
an strategic air force armed with 
e atom bomb shields Europe 
inst aggression, as Winston 
hurchill rightly emphasized in his 
cent Boston address. 
Since no new strategy can be 


ns. No matter how the situation 

viewed, American long-range air 
orce is therefore entitled to top 
priority. We Europeans understand 
this almost as well as Americans do. 

But the atomic monopoly, it must 
be assumed, will not last long; 
neither is it safe to take for granted 
complete control of the air space 
over the United States. The lone- 
wolf American defense schemes will 
therefore become more difficult, 
costly beyond belief and, in the 
end, ineffective. 
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A strategic plan that discounts 
Europe, both as an ally and as a 
major of operations, would 
oblige the United States to expand 
all three branches of its armed 
forces to maximum strength. For 
it must waeP goer to “take on” 
not only Russian and East 
European potential but that of 
Western Europe as well. 

For supposing the Soviets, already 
dominant in China and threatening 
Southwest Asia, took over Western 
Europe, with North Africa and the 
Near East added in short order. 
The Kremlin’s war-making power 
would then be doubled; its man- 
power trebled; its pool of scientists, 
technicians and skilled workers 
quadrupled. Russian access to the 
open seas would be _ increased 
tenfold, its freedom of strategic 
maneuver against America a hun- 
dredfold. 

In that case, obviously, the main- 
tenance of a purely American de- 
fensive system would become as 
fantastic as a defense of Europe by 
Europe alone. America d re- 
quire land, sea and air forces of 
such immense scope that an annual 
budget of 50 billion dollars would 

y suffice. In effect the nation 
would be obliged to go on a war- 
time footing in -time. The 
burden would be intolerable and 
the hazards to the free American 
way of life enormous. - 

There is no call to underrate the 
West European war potential de- 
spite its present weakness. Thanks - 
to hard work and generous Amer- 
ican help, the economy of that area 
has already reached and in some 

cts s d pre-war levels. 
Qur 290 million people now pro- 
duce each year 450 million tons of 
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coal, 190 billion kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, 63 million tons of pig iron, 
40 million tons of steel, 50,000 tons 
of copper, to list only a few items. 
They manufacture finished goods in 
quantity second only to the United 
States and of a quality equal to the 
American. They can draw, in addi- 
tion, on the manpower and resources 
of associated territories in other 
parts of the world. They have a 
reservoir of technical know-how 
and scientific brains — in which 
Soviet Russia is particularly defi- 
cient. 

A military plan which concedes 
this potential by default to the 
Kremlin and at the same time sac- 
rifices the bases and strategic ma- 
neuverability offered by Europe 
and its environs seems to me short- 
sighted and self-defeating. It can- 
not be implemented on a scale for 
victory. And in the military do- 
main especially a miss is as good 
as a mile. 


3. A Coordinated North Atlantic 
Strategy 
We are reduced therefore to the 
only reasonable plan: namely a 
balanced and integrated strategy 
involving all the North Atlantic na- 
tions. They speak a common spir- 


itual , and their destiny as 
the homeland of freedom is indi- 
visible. But sentiment aside, it is 
the only plan that makes military 
sense in our time. 

A great American soldier, Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, summed up this 
truth when he said on May 3, 1949, 
that America and Europe have a 
common defensive frontier and 
.that it is located in the middle of 
Europe. This conception spreads 
the burden of security among all 


the North Atlantic countries, al- 
though the American share would 
necessarily remain the largest. It 
makes ible a defense of Europe 
—which means a defense of Amer- 
ica as well—at less cost and within 
the strategic time limits. 

As part of an over-all regional 
defense system, Western Europe 
can spread its rearmament effort 
over more financial years, 
the shield of atom-bearing 
ican air force. It will require 
tively smaller American capi 
roughly the kind already 
mended by President Truman 
the State Department. 
war industry can be ste 
without disrupting the larger 
habilitation which is now 
under way. 

With American readiness for 
atomic counterattack and 
ing force in other directions 
to the European potential, 
strength to be built up in E 
itself can safely be scaled 
The estimates I gave earlier 
land divisions and tactical air fo! 
could be cut in half. Strategic ai 
force and atomic production cot 
practically be omitted. Thus 
financial needs of Europe 
be reduced about two-thirds. As 
time element would no longer 
yer a the investment could be 

ibuted over more years. 

Most important of all, in a coor- 
dinated program, under common 
planning, it would become unnec- 
essary for every nation to build and 
work in every field. Far-reac 
economies will be achieved throu 
proper assignment of tasks and mis- 
sions, strategic and industrial, to 
various countries and regions. Each 
of the great nations would have 
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equal responsibility in planning and 
should be willing to make a pro- 
portionate sacrifice for the common 
cause. 

It will be possible, for instance, 
to assign a clear-cut priority to 
American strategic air force, and 
to concentrate the European po- 
tential on tactical aircraft and land 
strength. It will be possible to con- 
stitute adequate total naval forces 
and to save a great deal of money 
on all other components at the 
same time. 

The burden, both on America 
and on its allies, would still be 
great. Yet it would be within their 
realistic capacities. It can be esti- 
— that a total expenditure of 

bout 20 billion dollars a year by 
the entire Atlantic community 
would provide in approximately 
our years—that is, within the stra- 
egic time limit—for a joint defen- 
ve system, coherent and attuned 
victory. 

It can also be assumed that when 

e critical four-year period has 

d, the military expenses could 
brought down to a lower level 

, as likely, the international situ- 

tion has not deteriorated. What 
more, as real confidence in se- 
rity grows, the people of Europe 
ould again risk their savings, now 
frozen by fear. The budgetary dif- 
ficulties of our governments would 
thereby be eased and their ability 
to carry more of the weight of dis- 
armament heightened. Americans, 
reassured on European safety, 
would in due course invest more 





private capital in Europe, thus eas- 
ing the Marshall Plan drain on the 
American taxpayer and assuring 
a flow of private dollars when that 
Plan is ended. 
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To sum up: | maintain that 
neither an independent European 
nor an independent American de- 
fense system is practical. Only a 
comprehensive system for the whole 
Atlantic world is either possible or 
consistent with the present strategic 
picture. It seems to me clear, in 
addition, that it will prove far less 
costly. 

Instead of the tentative and tem- 
porary security now provided by a 
single element, U. S. strategic air 
power, we would rapidly bring into 
being a complete and balanced se- 
curity system. Working and plan- 
ning jointly, the Atlantic com- 
munity (with which North Africa 
and the Near East are intrinsically 
connected) can muster overwhelm- 
ing superiority in every respect: 
strategic, geographic, industrial, 
scientific. 

It will be a superiority—and this 
may well be a decisive factor— 
resting on common faith and spir- 
itual unity. We would represent a 
complex of physical and moral 
power no aggressor in his senses 
would dare attack. In the measure 
that it assured victory it would op- 
erate to preserve the 

Europe and the Atlantic world 
can be defended together or not 
at all. Large as are the sacrifices 
it demands, they are moderate 
when compared with divided, du- 
plicated, uncoordinated independ- 
ent rearmament effort. What is 
called for is a broad vision, backed 
by great strategic conceptions and 
relentless determination. 


I aM Aware that this policy 
falls sadly short of the high hopes 
for worldwide collective security 
through the United Nations. Per- 
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haps our war-born optimism was 
premature in a world torn by deep 
ideological cleavages. In any case, 
hope is no substitute for fact. 

For the time being at least, there 
is no alternative to regional defense 
arrangements within the framework 
of the U.N. Charter. 

Perhaps, as. the strength of our 
Atlantic community mounts, as 
economic-political life unsettled by 


Soviets may see the wisdom of co- 
operation in the building of one 
world in which war is outlawed. 

But unless and until the Kremlin 
and its Cominform give up their 
expansionist aims, unless and until 
they accept genuine control of 
atomic energy and a gradual, con- 
trolled disarmament, we must carry 
on sans peur et sans reproche the 
establishment of our common 


the war is again stabilized, the 
STUDIES IN CRIMSON 


@ EARLY IN HER CAREER Ethel Merman acquired the habit of lunching 
in a cafe near Central Park. Her dachshund, Hansel, usually accompanied 
her and was given tidbits from the table. 

But one day, Miss Merman ordered only a salad. Hansel began to prance 
about begging for the customary offering, but there was nothing for him. 
His mistress was about to summon the waiter when she noticed a man at 
a nearby table get up—leaving behind a whole lamb chop. Without paus- 
ing for a second thought, she gave the chop to the dachshund. 

He was enjoying it noisily when the stranger returned from making a ~ 
telephone call! —Boyd G. Wood 


strategy. a8 











@ THE REPUTATION of Wanamaker’s department store in New York was 
built largely-upon two iron-clad rules. First, the store has always tried 
to gratify the whims of its customers. And second, each clerk is expected 
to exhibit dignity at all times. 

Some time ago, a wealthy dowager was shopping for furniture. All went 
well until she reached the bed department—where she expressed doubt 
concerning the suitability of the specimen exhibited. She examined it care- 
fully, and as a final test sprawled out on it full length. 

“It is comfortable,” she admitted, “but it seems somewhat narrow for 
a double bed. Come here, young man,” she ordered the clerk, “and lie 
down on the other side so I can make sure.” 

The salesman hesitated. Blushing fiery red, but fortified by the store's 
policy of customer-gratification, he gingerly lay down beside her. At that 
precise instant, the door opened and in walked Mr. Wanamaker! 

—Mary Thompson 


@ ONE OF LONDON’S most attractive debutantes visiting a staid household 
in the hinterlands feared that the fetching silk pajamas in which she slept 
might shock the old-fashioned servants. So she took the precaution of 
hiding them each morning before going down to breakfast. 

But one morning she suddenly remembered she had forgotten to do this, 
and rushed upstairs to repair the oversight. In her bedroom she was con- 
fronted by a dour-looking maid. The pajamas had disappeared! 

“If you're looking for the pajamas, Miss,” said the servant, “I’ve put them 
back in the young gentleman's room.” —Aésian Anéesece 
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The 
Public Life 
Of Private 


Socrates 


BY ALBERT A. BRANDT 


He is remembered after 2,400 


years for the courageous way 
he faced both life and death 


® socrates P. Sophroniscus, as we 
would call him, was a Greek vet- 
eran with three battle stars. To- 
day, no one thinks of the ancient 
founder of moral philosophy as an 
ex-GI disillusioned and angry about 
the world he’d fought for. But 
that’s pretty much what Socrates 
was. 

An infantryman, he served inter- 
mittently in the trenches till he was 
in his mid-40s, and he carried over 
his’ impatient, military virility into 
philosophy, coming down from the 
ivory tower to brawl for his ideas 
in the market place. When he fi- 
nally died—the hard way but with 
courage, as befits the soldier—it 
was on the battlefield of thought. 





Nt 


In the grip of postwar restlessness 
and the constant hot and cold crises 
of his day, Socrates found it impos- 
sible to settle down. Instead, this 
man, who was probably the most 

pero nap i person in Athens and cer- 

clumsiest, made a life- 

— career of street-corner argu- 
ment and talk, talk, talk. 

Yet, despite his singularly un- 
beautiful ways, Socrates dreamed 
such ——- beautiful thoughts 
nearly years before Christ that 
even today we are in his debt. And, 
if he could come back to life, he 
undoubtedly would claim radio time 
to tell us just that. In his dry, bit- 
ing fashion, he would announce— 
correctly—that he’d been the first 
to champion the freedom and dig- 
nity of the common man, first to 
foresee the coming impact of science 
on society, first to warn that man 
himself needed deeper study than 
the physical sciences. 

In the infuriating Socratic man- 
ner, he would add a few simple 
questions. Has war finally been 
abolished? How are you folks com- 
ing along with atom control? And, 
as I used to ask the boys in the 
Rotunda Club, what is Truth? ar 
alty? Justice? Chuckling, he then 
would retire to Olympus to out- 
argue even Zeus. 

This paradoxical man who was 

ght i in his thoughts often was 

y wrong in his actions. He 

hed that the in t nat- 
urally select the right means toward 
their own happiness. Yet he mar- 
ried a shrew. He insisted that vir- 
tue is knowledge, and he had sur- 
ly modern ideas that educa- 

Duld be thought- 

rr than tradition-bound. But 
he never bothered to set up a school 


of his own, or even to write down 
his most passionately held thoughts. 
All his ideas come to us’ second- 
hand through Plato. 

In appearance, Socrates was 
laughable. He had a tub of a body 
on skinny legs, and you'd never 
guess that fought barefoot 


the winter campai in 
ear oped 
soldiers were bundled up in furs. ~ 

Socrates was born about 470 

B.C. into a middle class family. © 
His mother was Phaenarete, a mid- © 
wife, and his father, Sophroniscus, } 
a sculptor. Socrates received the © 


customary Athenian education of — 


his day, which consisted of studying ~ 
the Greek poets and a potpourri of ~ 
superstition, conjecture and debate. © 
He enjoyed the poets, but he never 
got over his schoolboy distaste for — 
the sciences. . 
Early in life, he was 
to a sculptor, but he told 


is father — 
honestly enough that any kind of — 
work made him sick. He stoutly © 
maintained this idea all his days, — 
much to the annoyance of his wife, © 


Xanthippe, and the economic dis- — 
advantage of their three sons. 
Socrates’ lady has come down in © 
history as the archtype of the com- ~ 
mon scold. Yet, she did have a 


life—a husband who — : 


day and night, who set the 
table in the city, who aide 
there were good wine, good food 
and pretty dancing girls. To make 
it worse, he com to his 
friends that she couldn’t cook and 
that he’d married her for self- 
discipline. This sounds rather dras- 
tic, even for a practicing philos- 
opher of morals. It is more prob- 
le that he loved her after his 


a 
peculiar fashion, for their youngest 
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child was still a small boy when 
Socrates died, aged 70. 

Today ‘Socrates would probably 
be a Prohibitionist, a crusader 
against smoking and a reformer of 
books, movies, and radio. Yet he 
was rather partial to the fleshpots 
himself. A frequent dinner guest 
of the wealthy, Socrates would first 
make it clear they were doing him 
no favors, then spend the evening 
heckling guests and host with his 
unanswerable questions. Often, 
with poker-faced humor, he would 
insist he was the handsomest man 
in the company. 

His routine of life was simple. 
Up early, he’d sneak out of the 
house while Xanthippe wasn’t look- 
ing and make for the universities, 
courts or city parks. All day, he’d 
be a public nuisance, breaking up 
knots of idlers with his questions 
and arguments, buttonholing pass- 
ersby and artfully drawing them 
into debate. He would pick their 
answers to pieces, reduce them to 
absurdity and dismiss them. 

To genteel Athenians, he was a 
worse scold than his wife, but there 
was something zestful about him 
that attracted troops of young men, 
and something seagreen and incor- 
ruptible that made men‘ respect 
him. The first debunker, the first 
mocking questioner of cherished 
beliefs, the first evangelist to use 
ridicule and caricature, he played 
hard and rough, but perhaps he 
had to in his bitter, fatal war 
against stupidity and complacency. 

Every generation seems to have 
at least one Socrates who forces 
men to think for themselves and 
shames them, in the secret places 
of their hearts, with his terrifying 
sincerity. Visionaries, reformers, 
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starry-eyed idealists as they’re 
called, such men are never popular, 
never close to the thought and 
tempo of their times, but they are 
the yeast of social and intellectual 
ferment. Of them all, Socrates is 
the greatest. He set the pattern 
which all true radicals and protes- 
tants have since followed. 

In his day—as would happen to 
him if he were alive now—he was 
attacked by liberals and conserv- 
atives, the rich and the lowly. He 
had no use for politicians per se, 
and baited them unmercifully for 
their inefficiency, dishonesty, and 
cheap rackets. He was 63 before 
he held public office himself, be- 
coming a Senator by lot, and then 
he almost lost his life by taking the 
unpopular side of an issue. Strange- 
ly, all he did was to insist on trial- 
by-jury for five hapless defendants, 
instead of submitting them to a 
legalized lynching through 4 mass 
vote of the inflamed populace. 

From youth, he insisted that an 
“inner voice” directed many of his 
actions, that his words were direct 
dictates of the Divine Power. He 
did believe in one Supreme God, 
but unwisely expressed contempt 
for the multi-deity mythology of the 
Greeks, and word spread that he 
was mixed up in an international 
anti-religious cult. Too, he sneered 
both at popular government and at 
rule predicated on wealth or birth, 
demanding an aristocracy of the 
intellect. It was his God-given 
chore, he said, to “stick to the state 
like a gadfly to a horse.” 

Inevitably, Socrates came to be 
considered a dangerous radical in 
politics and religion, and the sad- 
dest tragedy of old Greece—a trag- 
edy that still touches the heart 
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today—began to build. The little 
men decided to cut down the big 
one. 

The first shot was fired by Aris- 
tophanes in his play, The Clouds. 
He ridiculed the philosopher as a 
free thinker and a corrupter of 
religion and morals, but Socrates 
rode out the attack. More than 20 
years later, practically the same 
charges were put against him, and 
this time reactionary forces were 
strong in the government. Socrates 
was called to trial and convicted. 

There was still a chance Socrates 
might beat the death penalty if he 
appealed to the court’s mercy, but 
the old man took care of that 
with a defiant address in which he 
described himself as a public bene- 
factor and said the state owed him 
honor, not penalties. By a larger 
vote, he was then condemned. 

And thus began the strangest 
drama ever played out in any 
Death House. Ordinarily, the con- 
demned were put to death the day 


after sentence was passed, but the 
holy ship had just sailed to the 
Temple of Apollo, and no execu- 
tions could be staged in its absence. 
Instead of worrying, though, Soc- 
rates talked. And how the old man 
talked! 

For 30 days, each night bringing 
him a little closer to the end, he 
talked of immortality, of truth, of 
knowledge. His disciples, Plato 
among them, took notes. 
thyself. Virtue is knowledge. 


Know ~ 


The sacred ship was beating back 
from Delos, and the old man had ~ 
to talk against time. No one wil- © 


fully goes wrong. Each man must 
work out hig own salvation. 

At sunset one evening, the exe- 
cutioner extended the cup of hem- 
lock and if a hand trembled, it 
wasn’t Socrates. He drank the 
poison quickly, as though it were 
an interruption in the conversa- 
tion, and then talked on till one of 
mankind’s noblest voices sank into 
silence. a6 


SHOULD PAMELA VICKERS LET HER HAIR GROW? 


M@ Here is the case of the beautiful. 
California girl who comes from Pitts- 
burgh. On the cover is the way she 
recently looked at Mead-Maddick when 
they had film in the camera, and here 
on this page is Pamela before she had 
her hair cut. 

Having been born Christmas Eve in’ 
1928, she isn’t old enough to vote yet, 
and thinks maybe Paceant readers 
would like to cast a ballot for her. 
The same old question: should I ‘let 
my hair grow? 

What do you think? 
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® mary K— was unhappy about 
her job. She knew she shouldn't be. 
She was secretary to the managing 
editor of a successful magazine, and 
she was making $65 a week. She 
liked her boss, she had enough 
money—but she was unhappy and 
she didn’t know why. 

Some mornings she. hated to go 
to work ; most evenings she was dead 
tired. It wasn’t her health—that was 
A-1. It wasn’t her private life— 
she had good friends, good times. 

Worried and bewildered, she 
talked it over with her boss. He was 
surprised to hear of her discontent. 
“After all,” he said, “if it were as 
bad as you say, you couldn’t do as 
good a job as you’re doing.” 

“But why do I dislike it so?” 

“I don’t know,” said her boss. 
“Have you ever thought of taking a 
vocational aptitude analysis?” 

“I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Nor do I,” said he. “But go talk 
with our Personnel Manager.” 

Two weeks later, Mary—follow- 
ing the advice of the Personnel 
Manager—turned up nervously at 
The Johnson O’Connor Research 
Foundation, a national organiza- 
tion which, in 26 years, has analyzed 
aptitudes of 200,000 individuals. 


How an unhappy secretary took a vocational aptitude analysis 
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The Wiggly Block—a three-dimensional jigsaw which tests structural visualization 


In an informal room at the Lab- 
oratory, Mary met her tester—a 
friendly woman in her mid-thirties. 
As they talked, the tester learned of 
Mary’s work troubles and of her 
background: age, 22; four years 
high school (good grades) ; one year 
business college (difficult); likes 
music; three years secretarial work; 
etc. . . . Finally the tester recom- 
mended a three-hour test session 
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and another a week later. The fee: 
$15 per session in New York. 

The Wiggly Block was the first 
test. As Mary struggled to fit this 
three-dimensional jigsaw together, 
the tester timed her. This tests abil- 
ity to visualize form. 

The Word-Association Test came 
next. The tester read out a list of 
words and Mary, after each word, 
called out whatever came to her 








Foresight—the drawings suggest ideas 


mind. This determines whether per- 
sonality is objective or subjective. 

Finger Dexterity was tested by 
having Mary pick up small pins, in 
bunches of three, and insert them 
as fast as possible into holes in the 
pin board. She was quite fast. 

For Number Memory, eight num- 
bers were flashed one at a time on 
a movie screen and then Mary was 
asked to recall as many as she could. 


Finger Dexterity is tested on Pin Board 





Number Memory measures expediting 


Accounting Aptitude—a clerical test 


The Foresight Test is a series of 
simple drawings which Mary looked 
at and then called out whatever 
idegs they suggested. This measures 
foresight, the ability to see ahead. 

The Accounting Aptitude Test 
consists of many double rows of 
numbers. As fast as possible, Mary 
checked all pairs which matched. 
This tests clerical speed and accu- 
racy—a trait needed by secretaries. 

CONTINUED 
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The following week, Mary re- 
turned for another three-hour test 
session. First came a vocabulary test 
in which she had to find synonyms 
for such words as “petrous,” “hu- 
mus,” “barmy,” etc. By determining 
the extent of a per-on’s vocabulary, 
The Laboratory finds that it has an 
accurate index of “intelligence.” 

Next Mary listened to a phono- 
graph record in a test of her Tonal 
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Memory. She was so good at this 
that the tester also tried her on 
Pitch Discrimination—the ability to 
distinguish two close musical notes. 

Inductive Reasoning was tested 
by showing Mary many strips of pic- 
tures—each strip having six pictures 
and three of these having a common 
element. The ability to find this ele- 
ment indicates a gift for discovering 
a fundamental law. 





Proportion Appraisal tests design sense 


Observation was tested by first 
showing Mary a card with 20 objects 
on it. Then she was shown a dozen 
other cards with the objects shifted 
or missing. She named the omissions. 

Analytical Reasoning test uses 
groups of tiles with labels. The task 
is to arrange the tiles in a meaning- 
ful order—a test of organization. 

Proportion Appraisal checks gift 
for distinguishing between good and 


poor design. Mary did well. 
Memory for Design is measured 
by showing a design briefly, then 
having testee sketch it from memory. 
Ideaphoria (creative imagina- 
tion) was the last test. The tester 
said, “Suppose all people were two 
inches high. Write as much as you 
can on that.” Mary scribbled for 10 
minutes. Then she went home, won- 

dering what it all proved. 

CONTINUED 
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INVENTORY OF APTITUDES 
Measured by The Johnson O’Connor Research Foundation 


FOR: May 

APTITUDES 
Visualization, structural 
Personality, objective 
Finger Dexterity 
Number Memory 
Foresight 
Accounting Aptitude 
Vocabulary 
Tonal Memory 
Pitch Discrimination 
Inductive Reasoning 
Observation, object 
Analytical Reasoning 
Proportion Appraisal 
Memory for Design 
Ideaphoria 


Without realizing it, Mary had 
been expecting the laboratory to of- 
fer her a neat prescription that 
would solve all her doubts and wor- 
ries. What she got, instead, was an 
Aptitude Inventory (above) and a 
250-page volume explaining the 
meaning of the tests, listing hun- 
dreds of occupations which utilize 
certain specific aptitudes, and warn- 
ing that the tests are not foolproof. 

Feeling baffled and slightly let 
down, Mary went in to talk with the 
tester. Together they went over the 
report. “We can’t say what the right 
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D: low 


C: average | B: average | A: high 


job for you is,” said the tester, “but 
it’s clear that secretarial work is 
the wrong one. With such low ac- 
counting aptitude, you’re under 
constant strain doing stenography, 
typing, or any paper-work. The only 
reason you've got by is this”—she 
pointed to the high vocabulary 
score. “That means you've been 
making up in intellect what you lack 
in natural ability.” 

Mary nodded unenthusiastically. 

The tester went on: “The high 
objectivity of personality points to- 
ward executive work—or some work 





handling people. You might think 
of moving toward an editorial job 
on your magazine—but two factors 
are against it. The score in creative 
imagination isn’t quite high enough 
for an editor. And, practically, you 
know how hard it is for a secretary 
to get a chance at an editorial job. 
You haven’t done any writing?” 

“I’m dull at it,” said Mary. 

“Now the scores on pitch discrim- 
ination and tonal memory are strik- 
ingly high. You've certainly some 
gift for music.” 

“T took piano for four years,” said 
Mary. “I was lousy.” 

The tester nodded. “Piano music 
is difficult for a low accounting-ap- 
titude person to cope with. A single 
clef instrument is better. But it’s 
late to start a music career now. 
Maybe there’s a way to use the 
music gift indirectly.” 

Mary looked glum. 

“Now here’s a strange thing,” the 
tester went on. “For some reason— 
and we have no idea why—those 
music traits are needed by photog- 
raphers.” 

Mary’s face brightened. “Now 
that’s interesting. I have a miniature 
camera that I get lots of fun from.” 

“Let’s see,” said the tester. ““Mem- 
ory for design and proportion 
discrimination both high—that’s 
necessary. Objective personality for 
handling people—good. Observa- 
tion—fine. Creative imagination not 
too good—but passable. Finger dex- 
terity—good. In fact, it’s almost a 
pat line-up for photography. But 
what about the practical aspects— 
the training, experience. . . .” 

The rest of the story took three 
long hard years—but it can be told 
very quickly: Mary kept her secre- 
tarial job but started working with 


her camera in off-hours. bm of the 
magazine’s staff photographers gave 
her advice and help. Soon she in- 
vested in a professional camera. 
Sure enough, she began to show 
signs of real ability. Then, one 
morning nearly three years after she 
started reconverting herself, her 
boss said, “Okay, you’ re fired as sec- 
retary and hired as photographer.” 
And that’s how Mary K—, a mis- 
fit secretary, discovered her latent 
talents and put them ay t 
work. : 


Pictures for PacgANntT by Werner Wol, 








estimated $250,000,000 to retrieve 
their hats and coats from hotel, 
night club and restaurant check 
rooms from coast to coast. In New 


York alone, they s — $20,000,- 
000. In Chicago, Francisco, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles and other 
cities, they spent almost as much. 
Every time we give a quarter to 
the pretty, blonde hat k girl, 
we are victims of what State 
ator Fred Moritt of New York calls 
“the slickest fraud in the country 
today.” We think we give the quar- 
ter to the girl. But in almost every 
case, the money ends up in the 
pockets of a handful of men who 
own hundreds of hat check conces- 
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sions and have become millionaires 
practically over night. 

The pretty girls, the smiles, the 
gaudy uniforms that adorn the 
night clubs and restaurants are only 
a front for the concessionaires, 
whose role in the “fraud” has been 
carefully hidden. 

When you give a quarter or half 
dollar to get your coat back at the 
swank Copacabana in New York, 
you are really contributing to a 
gentleman named Abe Ellis, who is 
said to take in $300,000 a year 
there from the hat checking con- 
cession. For this privilege, it is re- 
puted he pays the Copa $100,000. 
From the Harem, the Latin Quar- 
ter, Jack Dempsey’s and other New 





York clubs, as well as the conces- 
sions he owns in Philadelphia and 
New Jersey, Ellis is said to have 
made $4,000,000 in 10 years. 

When you retrieve your hat and 
coat at New York’s Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, your money is actually going 
to Leon Mollet, who took over a 
concession that was making only 
about $60,000 a year, and today 
has snowballed the profits to $200,- 
000 a year. In his biggest years, 
Mollet owned 50 concessions in the 
United States and Canada. 

Another giant in the hat check 
bonanza, Clifford Wolf, owns 40 
concessions in New York alone. 
Richards & Hassens, the biggest 
syndicate in the country until their 


recent split after 25 years of part’ 
nership, owned over 200 concess 


sions throughout the country, 
Today, Richards has a virtual 
monopoly on the Midwest. 

To profit from their concessions, 
concessionaires must be confident 
that they can take big money from 
the public. How do they do it? 
Technically, it has been called 
“psychological extortion.” To the 
concessionaires, it is the * “squeeze.” 

Rule one for the “squeeze” is to 
pick the right hat check girls to 
work at your concession. In the 
waiting room of one of the largest 
concessionaires, I watched a dozen 
girls applying for a job that had 
been advertised in the morning pa- 
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per. An attractive, dark-haired girl 
with eyes like polished jet, came 
into the manager’s office. “Sorry, 
kid,” he said. “The job’s filled. 

“What’s wrong with her?” I 
asked. 

“Too much Latin,” he said. 
“She’d be great for one of those 
Spanish places. But this job needs 
a sorta bloomin’ American type. No 
splashy blondes. They're for the 
big, Broadway places. And no Park 
Avenue accents. That's uptown 
stuff. If a girl’s gonna get a cus- 
tomer to shovel out his dough, she’s 
gotta be the kind that the customer 
there is gonna like.” 

The second rule of the “squeeze” 
is to teach the girls how to handle 
the customers. At Chicago’s glit- 
tering Pump Room, I saw one girl 
give a customer a big smile and 
say: “No check for you, sir. I'll re- 


member it.” Later, she explained 
that the regular customers get a 


kick out of being recognized. 
“When you don’t give them a 
check,” she said, “it makes them 
look like a big shot to their wives 
or girl friends. So when they pick 
up their coat, they’re liable to give 
me a half dollar or a dollar in- 
stead of a quarter.” 

The third rule of the “squeeze” 
is applied when the girl gives back 
the customer’s hat and coat. After 
he’s put on his coat, she must pause 
slightly before handing him his hat, 
so that he has plenty of time to 
grope around in his pockets. Then, 
she must hold the hat with the 
crown down and the palm of her 
right hand extended so that the 
customer can take it and put money 
in her palm in one motion. 

“They even tell us what expres- 
sion to have on our faces,” said 
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Mikki Robbins, who recently quit 
the business to open her own dress 
shop. “Before the customer reaches 
for his pocket, you must look stern. 
You must make him feel as if you 
don’t really approve of him. Then 
you glance at the tip, and if it’s a 
nice, shiny quarter or a 50-cent 
piece, you give him a big, sun- 
shiny smile. But if it’s nothing but 
a dime, you give him the cold look. 
You freeze him dead. Or you give 
him a ‘thank you’ with such a 
sneer in your voice, he’ll never have 
the nerve to tip that small again. I 
tell you some girls can make a cus- 
tomer feel he’s got leprosy.” 

In addition to hat checking, the 
concessionaire also controls wash- 
room attendants, doormen and the 
girls who sell you flowers, cigarettes, 
puppy dogs or your snapshot. These 
last categories today make up the 
largest part of the concessionaire’s 
profits. The “squeeze,” therefore, 
must be applied doubly carefully. 

“You don’t ask them if they want 
to buy a flower,” one girl explained. 
“You've got to give the gent a big 
smile and tell him that the flower 
goes perfectly with the lady’s dress, 
that it makes her look twice as love- 
ly. You practically have to pin the 
flower on her before the gent knows 
what’s happening. Then you’ve got 
him. The trick is to do it so nicely 
that he'll look like a jerk if he 
doesn’t buy it.” 

The most surprising aspect of 
this million-dollar squeeze is that, 
although the hat check girls actu- 
ally bring in the money, they are 
merely the meagerly-paid front for 
the concessionaires. At the swank 
Copacabana in New York, one of 
the girls told me they make only 
five to seven dollars a night. I 
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asked her how much money came 
in each night. “Probably a thou- 
sand dollars,” she said. 

In Chicago and Los Angeles, 
the girls make about the same. 
In smaller cities both salaries and 
tips are less. 

Another surprising thing is that 
although the girls work from 8 
to 10 hours a night, mostly on 
their feet, only the State of New 
York, as ‘far as I could find out 
from the U. S. Department of 
Labor, has any regulations con- 
cerning their working conditions. 

“It’s practically slave labor,” -said 
Vera Milton, who was one of 
Ziegfeld’s famous beauties back in 
1931. Last year, she checked hats 
at Reuben’s, one of the Ellis con- 
cessions in New York. “I got five 
dollars a night, so I had to work at 
least six nights a week. But de- 
ductions, dinner and cabfare home 
left me $15 a week for rent, board 
and everything else. Who can live 
on that?” 

The result of such wages, Sena- 
tor Moritt pointed out to, the New 
York State Senate, is that the girls 
are forced to “take.” This is a 
polite way of saying they pocket a 
certain percentage of tips. 

“The first day I went to work 
at one hotel on Broadway,” re- 
ported Vera Milton, “one of the 
girls said: “We got a 12'/4-cent 
average here, and that’s all the 
boss expects. Anything over that, 
we keep for ourselves. Now. I 
never took a penny in my life, and 
the idea didn’t appeal to me. But 
many of those girls are supporting a 
family. So what could they do?” 

The concessionaires in New York 
frankly admit that they expect the 
girls to “take” 20 per cent of all tips 
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coming in from customers. 

“I'd rather have a smart girl 
who takes, than a dumb one who’s 
honest,” one concessionaire ad- 
mitted. “It’s better business. The 
dumb girl just drags in nickels and 
dimes. The smart one’s good for 
quarters and dollars. Even if she 
keeps part of it, she'll make twice 
as much for you in the long run.” 

The hat check business is ac-j 
tually in a state of permanent war-) 
fare. The-girls try to add enough 
to their wages to make a decent 
living. The concessionaires sur< 
round them with a maze of safes 
guards to keep the “take” at a 
minimum. They make the girls 
put their tips in a locked change 
box, which is only opened around 
three or four in the morning by the 
collector. To prevent the girls 
from putting their tips anywheré 


else, their uniforms have no pocks 
ets. In addition, the local mans 
ager may place a girl in the hat 
check room, who has been with 
him for two or three years, and pay 
her $60 a week. Known as the 


“charge girl,” she is expected, bes 
cause of the size of her salary, to 
keep the other girls in hand and 
prevent an overdose of “taking.” 

If the concessionaire is still wore 
ried, he may resort to further pres 
cautions. One of the commonest is 
to have a friend drop in to the 
night club or hotel and tip the 
girl with a marked bill. If the bill 
isn’t found in the box at the end of 
the evening, the girl is fired. 

But the surest safeguard used by 
some concessionaires is the clock 
counter. Every time a coat and 
hat are checked in, the girl must 
punch the clock. At the end of the 
evening, therefore, the concession- 
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aire has an accurate picture of the 
number of coats and hats checked. 
Since he already knows the average 
tip at the night club or hotel, he 
can estimate almost to the dollar 
how much money should be in 
the box. 

Constant pressure is kept on the 
girls to increase their nightly take. 
One technique recently used in a 
Los Angeles night club is to hire 
four camera girls, and then an- 
nounce that they are competing 
against cach other to see who can 
bring in the highest receipts. The 
three highest are put to work a 
the next night. The fourth is 
off for a night—without pay. 

The most positive help that the 
hat check girls receive today is 
from the Building Service Em- 
ployees Union of the American 
Federation of Labor. Altho 
most of its members are from 
ranks of elevator boys, maids and 
bellhops, its New York Local 144 
has now organized 75 per cent of 
the hat check girls in the city. But 
in the rest of the country, only 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo have re- 
ported progress. 

Originally, Local 144 in New 
York got off to a turbulent start. 
But in the space of the last four 
years they have succeeded in boost- 
ing the membership from an aver- 
age of 200 to over 1,100, and have 
raised salaries, which had averaged 
from $14 to $16 a week, to a mini- 
mum of $30 a week. A few spots, 
like the Hotel New Yorker, pay 
$47 and higher. 

Despite its detractions, the glam- 
or of hat checking remains un- 
tarnished for thousands of highly 
ambitious, highly pretty girls who 
pour into New York and other big 
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cities each year. Most of them are 

to carve out careers as 
models, dancers, or on the s 
This is a radical departure from 
old-time hat check girl like Francis 
Conlon, who has been at New 
York’s Commodore Hotel for 25 
years. To the old-timers, hat check- 
ing was a lifetime job. To the new- 
comers, it is a stepping stone, which 
may lead them to the — 

Mary Stuart, for exam got 
her MGM contract when ai oie te 
to take Joe Pasternak’s picture at 
the Hotel Roosevelt Grill in New 
York. Sunny Anderson once sold 
—- of cigarettes to Edmond 

Brien and within a few months 
was cast in a movie with him. 

But the career of the average 
hat check girl is more like that of 
Bonnie Halterman. A statuesque 
blonde from Akron, Ohio, Bonnie 
studied voice for two years as a girl, 
then sang with a local band at 
school and college dances through- 
out the Midwest. When she 
reached 21, her parents had prom- 
ised her she could strike out for 
New York and the big time. Her 
fiance, William Armstrong, also 
from Akron, was already working 
in New York. Six months back, 
she took them at their word, caught 
a train East, and found herself a 
tiny apartment at $18 a week. 

Bonnie soon spotted an opening 
for hat check girls in the “help- 
wanted” columns of the papers. 
At five one afternoon, she turned 
up at the offices of Abe Ellis. Less 
than two hours later she was in her 
gaudy green and yellow uniform, 
checking hats at the Copacabana. 

Bonnie’s hours are from seven 


in the evening till four in the morn- 
ing. She has two rest periods, one 
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for 30 minutes, and one for 45, 
when she has to rush out to eat her 
dinner. She soon learned that stand- 
ing on her feet for almost cight 
hours every night became unbear- 
ably painful unless she alternated 
between and low shoes. She 
also learned quickly that the best 
tippers were travelling salesmen, 
out-of-town buyers, convention 
guests and executives. The poorest 
were people from small towns who 
gave themselves away immediately 
with such remarks as “Do I take 
care of you now or later’; and 
Broadway and Hollywood stars, who 
were so busy with their retinue of 
admirers that they often forgot. 
Geographically, she found Eastern- 
ers and Westerners the best, with 
Southerners a poor last. 

A few days after she started at 
the Copa, Bonnie began to spend 
the afternoons on her career. At 
first she tried to find a spot as a 
vocalist with a band, but her sing- 
ing experience in Ohio was too 
limited. Then, she decided to be- 
come a model, and started answer- 
ing every ad she could find. So far, 
the breaks have been rare, and 
Bonnie may get married soon. Her 
fiance highly approves the plan. 

For what today is a multi-million 
dollar business, enveloping every 
major city in the country, the pur- 
chase of hat check concessions got 
off to an unheralded start. In 1904, 
a young man, named Harry Suss- 
kind, who was eating at Captain 
Tim Churchill’s restaurant at 46th 
Street and Broadway, noticed that 
every third or fourth chair was oc- 
cupied by the hats and coats of the 
customers. Since this meant a sharp 
reduction in the seating capacity of 
the restaurant, Susskind offered to 


provide Captain Churchill not only 
with checking facilities, but also 
with $3,000 a year for the privilege 
of working for him. The potenti- 
ality of tipping was undreamed of 
then, and Churchill accepted the 
offer. Susskind immediately put 
a staff of uniformed attendants at 
the restaurant, and within a year, 
had made a $25,000 profit. 

Although his hat check empire 
is far from the largest, today’s 
known concessionaire is Abe Ellis. 
A tousle-haired, craggy-featured 
man of 48, Ellis only broke into the 
big time in 1933. 


; 


It was Ellis who introduced two ~ 
new techniques in hat checking © 
which were to add millions of dol- — 


lars in extra profit. 
first concessionaire who expanded 


He was the © 


his concession to include not just — 
the hat check rooms, but the wash © 
room attendants, the front door- © 
man, and the sale of cigarettes, — 
flowers and novelties on the floor. © 


Then he dreamed up the scheme © 


of advancing money to new night — : 
club promoters in exchange for the 


concessions at their clubs. If the © 
club succeeded, which Ellis’ choices 
usually did, it meant that he would 


have a juicy, new concession at a_ 


price far lower than he would have © 


paid later. 
become widely accepted. 


WITH RARE EXCEPTIONS, the 
public has failed to express its re- 
sentment against the “psychological 
extortion” of hat checking. The first 
serious crusade started in 1904 
when an Anti-tipping Society was 
formed in Atlanta, Georgia, fol- 
lowed by the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Useless Giving, 
which was headed by Governor 
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Today, the plan has 








Charles S. Whitman. The State of 
Washington went so far as to pass 
anti-tipping laws in 1909, and simi- 
lar laws were passed in Mississippi, 
Illinois, Iowa, South Carolina and 
Tennessee, between 1909 and 1915. 
The laws proved worthless, how- 
ever, and all have been repealed. 
The most determined crusader 
against hat checking today is State 
Senator Fred Moritt of New York, 
who has been demanding that the 
State Legislature investigate the 
concessionaires for the last three 
years. “Of course, you can’t legis- 
late tipping out of existence,” Mor- 
itt says. “You can’t pass laws 
against human nature. People are 
going to tip no matter what you or 
I or anybody else may say about 
it. But we can channel this mis- 
directed generosity of the Ameri- 
can people into something worth- 
while, something that benefits all 
the people, not a few concession- 
aires. We can tax the concessions.” 
Moritt’s bill, which was intro- 
duced in 1948, and again in 1949, 
enables the cities of New York 
State to tax the concessionaires up 
to 50 per cent of their profits. This 
would bring New York, Moritt 
estimates,-over $10,000,000 a year 
for expansion of hospitals and 
schools. Last year, the bill passed 
the Senate, but was killed in the 
Assembly. It is no secret that the 
concessionaires have already col- 


lected a fund to fight it again. 

But to clean up hat checking, 
once and for all, Assemblyman 
William J. Butler of Buffalo intro- 
duced another bill last year in the 
New York State Legislature. The 
real fraud, says Butler, is that the 
girl is forced to turn her tips over 
to the concessionaire. No customer 
would protest if she kept them her- 
self, just as a restaurant waiter 
keeps his tips. 

Most New Yerk hat check girls 
through Local 144 are supporting 
the Butler Bill again this year. But 
it is liable to be defeated once more 
simply because of public apathy. 
In other states like California and 
Illinois, where the hat check fraud 
is equally rampant, no investigation 
has even been proposed. 

Practically all of us fuss about 
buying a hat. We shop from store 
to store, trying to find one for $8.50 
instead of $10 to save a few cents. 
Yet we allow millions of dollars. 
to be taken from us each year by a 
form of “psychological extortion” 
when we could stop it tomorrow 
by getting our state legislatures to 
pass preventive bills. 

The next time you pay a quarter 
to get back your coat and hat— 
one of the countless quarters which 
have made the concessionaires into 
millionaires practically overnight— 
ask yourself how it feels to be 
America’s Number One sucker. & & 
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This Younger Generation 


® When little Tommy arrived at 
school on the opening day, he car- 
ried this note addressed to the 
teacher: “Dear teacher. Our boy 
is a very delicate and nervous child. 
So if he is naughty at times, just 
» punish the boy next to him. That 
' will frighten him so he’ll be good.” 
. —George Althoff 


® The Philadelphia Zoo has a spe- 
cial department, called the Baby 
Zoo and Pet Bank, which main- 
tains a variety of harmless animals, 
such as lambs, puppies, rabbits and 
parrots, that small children may 
borrow, 


™ Mother had answered Jane’s 
simple question with a lecture; the 
subject was truth-telling. Like an 
after-dinner speaker, Mother ram- 
bled on and on, using illustrations, 
quotations and anecdotes. Finally 
she proclaimed: 

“I want you to feel free to say 
anything which you really believe 
to be true about me. If the shoe 
fits, I will put it on.” 

In a similarly serious tone, the 
nine-year-old coolly replied: 

“In your case, if the muzzle fits, 
put it on. In other words, if the 
chance to stop talking comes—take 
es —Mrs. E. B. Keller 














@ One day four-year-old Jody burst 
in from play to announce beam- 
ingly, “T’ve got a boy friend!” 
“What makes you think he’s your 
boy friend?” inquired her mother. 
“He told me to ‘shut up and go 


home.’ ” 
—Ellen Miller 


‘In Santa Barbara, California, po- 
lice recently picked up four young- 
sters sleeping in a tent on the beach 


during the night. Questioned as 
possible runaways, the boys claimed 
they had parental permission. When 
police wanted to phone their par- 
ents in Venice, the boys explained 
that there was no phone at home, 
but they'd brought some carrier 
pigeons along. A message was sent 
to the parents, while the boys slept 
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in custody. When the mother of 
one of the boys checked his pigeon- 
loft, she found the message, called 
police on the phone, and hurriedly 
explained: “They had full permis- 


sion.” 


® Billy, age five and a half, was 
describing his family’s pet .dachs- 
hund to his first grade teacher and 
classmates. 
“How big is he, Billy?” asked the 
teacher. 
“Oh,” was the reply, “he’s about 
two dogs long and half a dog high.” 
—Stephen Bates 


@ A 12-year-old boy went into an 
Atlanta drugstore and ordered a 
dish of ice-cream. When it was 
served, he pulled a banana from his 
hip pocket, cut it in half with his 


CANDY, CANDY, CANDY 


pocket knife and made his own 
banana split. 


® Merrill Kenneth Wolf graduated 
from Yale at the age of 14. 


@ In Golden, Colorado, eight- 
month-old William McCune 
received a Selective Service ques- 
tionnaire in the mail, his father 
informed the draft board. 


® Approximately 65 per cent of 
successful candidates to West Point 
and Annapolis were once Boy 
Scouts. 


@ The New York Board of Educa- 
tion bought 135 pool tables and set 
them up in school community cen- 
ters to keep students out of pool- 
rooms. 
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Not long ago as spring turned to 
summer, English boys and girls 
found themselves in a candy won- 
derland. Sweets were taken off the 
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These children (above and right), 


born in a candy famine, reveled 
in their first feast of sweets. 
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Four-year-old Kathleen Winston 
had nothing to say about ration- 


free candy, She was far too busy 
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